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SPELL-BOUND. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE BREAKING OF THE SPELL. 

There came no answer, no remonstrance, 
no explanation from him, nor demand for 
an explanation from me in answer to that 
line, which might have been written with 
my heart's blood, for the agony it cost me. 
I bore it for three days — bore the gnawing 
disappointment, the terrible wound to my 
heart and pride, and Mrs. Bamsay's scarcely 
veiled looks of contemptuous pity, in silence ; 
and at the end of three days I went home, 
renouncing all hope. 

It was well for me— if anything can be 
vol. in. 1 
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said to have been well for me — that I did 
so, for Harold Temple never made a sign. 
My father and mother found me altered, 
and sought for the cause of the alteration, 
at first. But I could not be made to bare 
my wound. I think my father sought an 
explanation from my late hostess ; but whe- 
ther she gave him a true one or a false one 
I never knew. She drifted away from us 
entirely after that ; left a letter of mine and 
a letter of my mother's unanswered, and 
never troubled her head about us again. 
And so my last chance of hearing anything 
of Harold Temple faded. 

His spell was over me powerfully. It 
was as the sight of water in a dry land to 
me to see his name in the public papers, and 
to read honourable mention made of his 
paintings. But after a time I searched in 
vain for one or the other, and at last I came 
to the bitter conclusion that he must be 
dead. 

No one but myself can tell the agony of 
remorse that I used to go through at inter- 
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vals. I had reft myself from him without 
sufficient cause, I soon came to feel. Why 
had I not borne in mind all that had been 
told me relative to the untrustworthiness 
of the woman who had marred my life and 
his for some idle or wicked purpose of her 
own ? Why had I listened to the lt whis- 
pered words that poison truth ? " 

No written words can convey any idea of 
the aching waste of years that followed, to 
those who had never loved as hotly, as 
despairingly, as regretfully as I did. And 
no words are needed to prove that it was 
agony, to those who have gone through the 
same great tribulation. 

It came to be a generally understood 
thing in our neighbourhood, though I never 
opened my lips to a human being about it, 
that pretty Maude Chichester had " been 
disappointed/'' as the phrase is, in London. 
My young sisters passed me in the race. 
They married, developed into happy, hearty 
matrons, and I stayed on in the old home, 
and grew a grey-haired woman before my 

1-2 
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time, always yearning for tidings of one 
of whom tidings never came. 

In time I came to have a firm conviction 
that he was dead. I remembered his bright, 
ambitious talk, and told myself that if he 
had lived he would surely have distinguished 
himself in a way the sound of which would 
have penetrated to me. And 1 had this 
comfort, 'that if he was dead — as he was 
dead — he must know how true and faith- 
ful I had been to the love I had given 
him. 

No thought of another man, no thought 
of the possibility of loving another man, 
ever obtruded itself between me and the 
memory of my lost hero. The spell he had 
cast over me was never weakened by the 
most transitory preference for another. My 
heart had been quickly won, but it was not 
lightly lost. 

At last I heard his name; heard him 
mentioned as a living man ; and the revul- 
sion of feeling this mention caused me may 
not be lightly described. It was at a country 
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dinner-party, among a party of friends, all 
of whom were well known to one another 
and to me ; and, perhaps, it was the knowr 
ledge I had that they were all my friends 
that caused me to lose my self-control for a 
moment. At any rate, my mother, seated 
opposite to me, saw that in my face when 
his name was mentioned that told her the 
secret of my life. 

A county magnate, a neighbour of ours, 
had been travelling in Italy lately, and 
now he had come home the proud possessor 
of a picture that he had " picked up for a 
song," as he said, in Rome. " It's a most 
interesting thing," he said, li the work of a 
man called Harold Temple. A genre pic- 
ture of a high class. You must all come 
and lunch with me, and see it." 

"What is the subject?" my mother 
asked quietly; and I knew that her eyes 
were on my face as he gave the answer. 

" Well, it's one of those luxurious inte- 
riors that the young men of the day are so 
fond of painting, only in this case the central 
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figure is a man's, not a girl's; an artist's 
studio ; a man standing at the easel with a 
most marvellously painted expression of 
bitter despair on his face, and in his hand 
a curiously carved turquoise ring ; a servant 
is just leaving the room, and looking back 
wonderingly. That is all, but it took my 
fancy completely." 

I felt my lips tighten and whiten. So he 
had felt the return of that ring, then — and 
made capital of his feelings ! 

" Did you buy the picture of the artist ?" 

I ventured to ask at last ; and I knew that 

■ 

my voice must have sounded strangely in 
the ears of the others, it sounded so strangely 
in my own. 

" No," my old friend replied ;"I bought 
it of a dealer. The artist is married now, 
and has vanished from the realms of art, 
I'm given to understand. Probably he 
married money, and has cut his profession ; 
many of those young fellow do." 

" Married money ! " Oh, Harold ! Harold ! 
and for your sake I was a blighted woman ! 
There are some things hard to understand. 
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From that moment — from the moment 
that suggestion was made — I never thought 
of him but as man who had purchased 
luxury with a price. He had sacrificed his 
dreams of ambition at the shrine of Mam- 
mon, I told myself. And ever as I told my- 
self this, my heart cried out in bitter appeal 
against the venality which had robbed me 
of my hero. He had married money, and 
his God-gifted genius was a talent hid away 
in a napkin. 

I often drew mind-pictures of his present, 
and compared it with my own. Down in 
the depths of his art-loving nature there was 
a keen appreciation of luxury, and a taste 
for lavishness and splendour, that he was 
probably gratifying now. " He has grown 
idle from over-indulgence in the good things 
of this world," I told myself; "idle and 
fat, perhaps, on the generosity of his rich 
wife ; and /have withered away." 

Some time after this phase of feeling had 
set in, I was deputed by one of my young 
married sisters to go up to the City, and get 
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certain choice articles of clothing, that could 
only be got there, for her oldest boy, the 
pickle and pride of the family. I was on a 
visit to her at her town-house at the time, 
and she lent me her brougham toward the 
performance of her task. It was winter, 
and I was wrapped up in far, and alto- 
gether I must have looked rather matronly 
as I rolled on alone. 

There was a slight check to our progress 
by reason of a crush at the corner of a 
street ; and as I gazed idly out of the win- 
dow my eyes fell upon what I at first took 
to be a grotesque and painful likeness to 
Harold Temple ; but a second glance showed 
me that it was the man himself ; and, with 
a sensation of sharper anguish than I had 
ever known before, I let down the window 
and called to him, and he turned and came 
toward me. 

He camQ toward me — my once gallant- 
looking lover — a shambling, shabby-looking 
man, with the broken look about his eyes 
and brow that penury is apt to stamp there, 
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I have since learned; came toward me in 
threadbare clothes, with broken, patched 
boots on his feet ; came toward me with a 
listless air, and a look in his eyes that told 
me lie did not know me. 

Eagerly I put my hand out to him. 
"Have you forgotten Maude Chichester ? " 
I said ; and then he knew me at once ; and 
O ! what pain there was to both of us in that 
recognition ! 

Our talk was not very coherent for the 
next few minutes. He said something once 
that implied that he believed me to be 
married ! and I, in wretched uncertainty as 
to whether it would be well to undeceive 
him or not, let the illusion stand. But I 
did tell him how I had always watched for 
mention of him and his works ; and then he 
said, 

" Come and see the deity of my home, 
and then you'll comprehend why you have 
never heard the mention made." 

I made up my mind at once to disregard 
my sister's mission. ki Get in," I said; and 
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he got into the brougham, to the wonder of 
her astute coachman. Then he gave his 
address, and we were driven away. 

Away from the haunts with which I was 
familiar; away through streets that grew gra- 
dually poorer and meaner and duller ; away 
into a wilderness of poverty-stricken terraces 
and alleys, to a habitation in one of the former 
that he pointed out to me as his "home." 

My heart was bleeding now. Vulgarity 
was rampant wherever Want was not. A 
squalid maid-of-all-work opened the door to 
us, and in answer to his inquiry said, 
€i Missus was at home." Then he led the 
way up a narrow, dirty staircase to a room 
on the first-floor, where a woman, in an 
elaborate attempt at a morning neglige, was 
lying at full length on a sofa, reading a 
dingy penny periodical. 

" An old friend of mine has come to see 
you, Alice," he said ; " get up, will you, 
and speak to her ? " 

She threw her book aside, and rose up 
and stood before me. 
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" I'm sure I'm very glad to see any friend 
of Mr. Temple's," she said, with an air of 
mingled shyness and effrontery; " it's years 
enough since any friend of his has been 



near us." 



" Have you been married long? " I asked, 
as gently as I could, of the woman who was 
so pretty, and so vulgar, and so incapable, 
and so altogether unlike what the wife of 
my Harold should have been. 

" About ten years," she said. 

"Ten years ago, the last twentieth of 
August," he said distinctly ; and I felt my 
heart quail. Ten years ago, the last nine- 
teenth of August, I had sent him back his 
ring. 

"And ten hard years they' have been, I 
can tell you," she said discontentedly. 
" Harold is so lazy that he has let all chance 
of making a fortune slip by, and my health 
is so delicate that I can do nothing, and we 
have five children." 

" Where are they?" I asked eagerly. 

"I send them to a dame-school in the 
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next street, to get them out of the way," 
she said. And then the hot blood of shame 
came up into his face; and, though the 
love- spell was broken, I pitied him pro- 
foundly. 

" I should like to see them," I said. 
And when she had gone out of the room to 
send for them I turned to him, 

" Let me do something for your children, 
will you, for the sake of old times ? " 

"What made you cast me off?" he 
asked. 

"It is useless to tell you now," I said. 
But he pressed me, and then I told him 
briefly what arguments Mrs. Kenneth Earn- 
say had used. 

il The vile old creature, the false-hearted 
woman ! " he said passionately. " She lied 
to us both. She told me that you renounced 
me at once when she told you I had nothing 
but my art ; that you laughed at the idea 
of my pretending in serious earnest to your 
hand ; and that you had only taken my ring 
in joke." 
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" We must not speak about it," I said ; 
but I couldn't help sighing as I said it. 
"We must bury all anger against her as 
we bury everything else connected with the 
past, for you are married, Harold. But 
what could have been her motive ? " 

" Can't you guess ? " he said. 

I shook my head. But suddenly my face 
flushed as an idea flashed into it, and I 
said, 

" If she had been younger and unmar- 
ried — " 

"If she had been younger and unmar- 
ried," he interrupted, " she couldn't have 
been more absurd in hurling her heart, and 
what her set were foolish enough to call 
her c attractions,' at every young fellow who 
chanced to please her taste. She was a 
type of that pestilential element in modern 
society — a woman who does not know how to 
grow old. She has ruined my life, Maude." 

" Don't say that," I pleaded. u You have 
your wife and your children." 

" My wife ! " 
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" You married her, Mr. Temple," I said 
reproachfully ; <c and you owe it to her and 
to your children to do the best you can for 
them." 

And then Mrs. Temple came back with 
her five boys and girls, and I felt at once 
that at least I could and might love them. 

They are my adopted children now, for 
their father is dead, and their mother has 
married a well-to-do tradesman, and has sur- 
rendered them entirely to me. They are a 
bright, clever, beautiful band ; and my only 
fear concerning them is that they may 
inherit a little too much of that impulsive 
temperament which wrecked their father's 
life, and marred mine, until they came to 
make it sound and whole again. 
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A STORY. 



The house stood in a damp hollow, regardless 
of all sanitary considerations, between two 
almost impenetrable belts of gloomy tower- 
ing trees. It was not a cheerful house ex- 
ternally, though its gardens had more capital 
and labour invested in them than was be- 
stowed upon all the grounds put together of 
the country round within a radius of ten 
miles. But nothing throve on the Balyon 
estate. Eegiments of standard roses were 
planted afresh every year, and regularly as 
the next year came round they had to be 
removed, having signally failed to fulfil the 
fair promise they had made as to blooming. 
Myrtles were brought in from cottage-gar- 
dens in the villages, where they had flou- 
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rished without care or culture, and had a vast 
amount of both bestowed upon them by 
the skilled horticulturists of The Court. 
They invariably faded, or refused to flower, 
or dwindled down from imposing-looking 
shrubs to wretchedly-stunted plants. To be 
sure, now and again some perversely hardy 
annuals made a show along the ribbon bor- 
ders for a short time, but those that bloomed 
were always the dullest colours, and the 
most insignificant forms. So, though the 
gardens and grounds were in admirable 
order, and were brushed and combed into 
neatness, there was no beauty about them, 
and poor Mrs. Balyon began to despair of 
them altogether, and to pine for greenhouses 
and conservatories in which she could super- 
intend the efforts that were made, and try 
her own hand at the graceful work of culti- 
vating flowers. But the Balyons who had 
gone before the present squire, her husband, 
had been contented " with flowers that were 
not too good to grow in God's open air," he 
told her, when she asked that the glass 
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houses might be built ; so, though she pined 
for them, she went on leading a flowerless 
life, for Mr. Balyon's manner of refusing 
favours that were asked of him was, to say 
the least of it, depressing even to the daunt- 
less, and Mrs. Balyon was far from being 
that. 

No wonder that she pined for flowers, or 
for anything else that was pretty, at The 
Court. In spite of its vastness, its antiquity, 
its excellent preservation, its hoards of old, 
valuable, and well-built furniture, in spite 
even of the beautiful scenery in which it 
was placed, life at this home of the Balyons 
was as devoid of all prettiness as could well be 
imagined. The sun's rays rarely found their 
way into the rooms, brightly as he shines in 
that fair Western county, by reason of the 
house being in a hollow, as has been said, 
and of the trees overwhelming it on every 
side. And the furniture, handsome as it 
was, belonged to the dark, gloomy, heavy 
order that requires to be brightened up with 
massive gleaming silver bowls and tankards, 

VOL. III. 2 
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and with glistening-surfaced china. But the 
silver at The Court was kept in a plate chest, 
and the china lived in its own closet that 
was the size of a room, and the fair mistress 
of the house dared not dislodge a single 
article from its own stronghold under penalty 
of her husband's displeasure. And rather 
than bring that upon herself designedly, 
she would have left undisturbed an uglier 
life even than that which rolled on monoto- 
nously at the Court. 

Not that Mr. Balyon ever brought his 
heavy hand to bear physically upon his wife, 
but he snarled at her, and browbeat her, 
and terrified her with rough looks and rough 
words, till she came to look upon the hours 
that he spent out of the house as the only 
happy ones of her existence, the only ones 
in which she felt at liberty to pick up a book, 
or alter the position of an ornament on the 
mantelpiece, or caress her dogs, or romp 
with her children. 

For the poor woman's life was not such an 
utterly arid plain as it would have been, had 
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not the blessing of sons been vouchsafed to 
her. She counted herself a proud and happy- 
woman when she could manage to forget her 
husband in the society of her two handsome, 
spirited boys, Rupert and Archie. They 
were all her own ; like her in disposition and 
person, like her in generosity and affection. 
Fair, beautiful, courageous, loving boys, they 
were as unlike the black Balyon stock as it 
was possible to conceive anything to be. 
They were all her own ! Even their names 
were of her choosing, for Mr. Balyon, not 
having the faintest preference for one chris- 
tian-name over another, had magnanimously 
allowed her to call her sons by names that 
were dear to her, because two of her brothers 
had borne them. All the love of her heart 
was given to these boys. All her hopes and 
pride were invested in them. The thought 
of their future enabled her to bear her own 
desolate present, with something akin to 
cheerfulness, when they were away at school. 
And when they were home for the holidays, 
they infused a certain amount of warmth and 

2—2 
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colour into her chilled and darkened life by 
the display of such love and tenderness, such 
devotion and though tfulness, as she was sore 
no boys but hers ever felt for a mother. In 
a word, she worshipped them, not because 
they were better or more beautiful than 
other people's boys in reality, but they were 
all her own ; her idols ; the gleam of bright- 
ness in what without them would have been 
a painfully sunless path. 

Rupert was twelve, and Archie eleven, 
when Kathleen Boyne came to live at The 
Court. Kathleen was wearing crape at the 
time, in remembrance of a grandmother, for 
whom she had not entertained any very deep 
affection while the lamented lady lived. But 
she loved grandmamma greatly for dying, 
and being the cause of a sudden accession of 
new black frocks. Father and mother she 
had never known; the one had died, and 
the other had better have done so, poor, lost, 
unhappy croature, than have deserted home, 
and husband, and child as she did, for the 
sake of a man who, in turn, deserted her. 
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Kathleen was just eight years old, and a 
sweet, little, imperious queen of a child, 
when circumstances threw her upon the 
guardianship of Mr. Balyon. He did not 
think it necessary to explain to his wife 
what those circumstances were, but briefly 
told her that such a child existed, and was 
coming to live with them. He further 
added, that the boys were to be taught to 
regard Kathleen as their sister, and, " as for 
you, madam, if you coddle her up half as 
much as you do your poodle and the paupers 
in the village, it's all I shall ask of you." 

" HI try to do my duty by her," the sad- 
spirited woman replied, and conscientiously 
she carried out her promise. No mother 
could have bestowed more care and love upon 
a daughter than Mrs. Balyon gave freely to 
Kathleen. The duty became a pleasure as 
soon as she saw the bright, beautiful little 
girl, and, when Kathleen nestled in her arms 
aud begged her to be "a real mamma," the 
gentle-hearted lady yearned to the little one, 
and she pledged herself solemnly to be to 
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true and too frank to trifle with and wrong 
any one who loves her. I have faith in 
Kathleen " 

" And I have none, for I knew her mother/' 
the squire laughed. " But I like the girl 
for all that, and the boys must take their 
chance." 

The boys took their chance, and, when 
Kathleen was about uineteen, Eupert came 
home to spend Christmas week in the old 
house, and fell in love with her in a sudden, 
unreasoning, sincere, and manly way, and 
took the earliest opportunity of telling her 
that he had done so. 

She listened to him with bent head and 
joyful eyes, and seemed to be very much 
surprised at the turn affairs bad taken. Only 
three days before, she had run out to the 
hall-door to meet him, and had held her 
cheek up to be kissed by him as usual. It 
seemed to puzzle her that he should want her 
to be his wife, but the puzzle seemed a plea- 
sant one to her, as he gathered from the 
expression of her face. 
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•" Papa and mamma will be very angry 
with you," was the first thing she said. 

u Kathleen, yon know they love you 
already as if you were their own child ; be- 
sides, if all the world were angry with ine I 
shouldn't care so long as you were pleased. 
Am you pleased that I love you, and want 
you for my wife, Kathleen ? " 

u Pleased that you love me ? Yes. Pleased 
that you want me for your wife ? Doubtful ! 
You see it's an upset, Kupert ; we've been 
toJd all our lives to love each other like 
brothers and sisters, and we've done as we 
were told. It seems unfair on Archie that 
you and I should contemplate making a 
change without consulting him." 

She said it so seriously that he fell into 
her humour. 

li You shall write and tell Archie of our 
engagement to-day, if you will," he said. 

il But we're not engaged. I'm balancing 
the fors and againsts still. I like you and 
love you, and I like and love Archie, too ; 
he's just as dear to me as you are. We had 
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better not be engaged; we'd much better 
not think of marriage, Rupert ; let us go on 
as we were before, and don't introduce com- 
plications." 

" I can't go on as I did before ; you've 
grown too dear to me for that," the young 
man said earnestly. u It must be one thing 
or the other now, Kathleen ; I must either 
go away, and not see you again, or you must 
promise to be my wife." 

"You shall not go away, and I won't 
quite give you the promise ; yet, I may, by- 
and-by, when Fve thought about it a little 
more and got used to it." 

" Don't trifle with me ; don't lead me on 
for nothing," he pleaded. 

" Don't be dictatorial," she laughed ; " if 
I am worth having, I'm worth waiting for." 
Then she changed her manner abruptly, and 
said pleadingly, "Supposing I say that it 
shall be as you wish in good time, will you 
do me a little favour in return ? " 

"My darling! ask me anything, any- 
thing." 
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"It's only a little thing that I ask, 
Kupert. Don't say anything about it to 
mamma or any one yet ; let it be our own 
little secret, will you, dear ? " 

She held her rosy mouth towards him, 
and was so irresistibly coaxing that, as he 
kissed and clasped her to him, he granted 
the little favour she prayed for, though it 
was sorely against the grain that he did it. 

" Everything must be as you like, my 
own Kathleen ; but I don't like anything 
underhand. I abhor secrecy, and to observe 
it towards the dear mother, too ! We've 
always told her everything, you know ; don't 
let us begin deceiving her now. It will 
make her so happy to hear it ; let me tell 
the mother ! " 

But Kathleen was resolute. It must be 
kept secret for a time, for as long as she 
liked, or she would have nothing to say to 
him ! And, as he loved her so, he gave in 
to her whim, though his judgment was 
opposed to what he believed to be a 
" motiveless deception." And affairs wore 
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in this unsatisfactory stete when Archie 
came from the camp at the Curragh, on six 
weeks' leave. 

The maintenance of the secret involved a 
great deal more restraint and circumspection 
than Rupert had contemplated, when unad- 
visedly giving in to Kathleen's caprice. 
The fraternal relation had ceased to exist ; 
and, on pain of her displeasure, he dared 
not betray that other and more tender ones 
had been instituted. Accordingly, a certain 
reserve and stiffness characterised Rupert's 
bearing towards his promised wife in public, 
and the girl seemed to take a delight in 
teasing him, by being frigid towards him 
and almost demonstratively affectionate 
towards Archie. " It was a pretty little 
game," she said; "quite as amusing as 
chess." She would insist upon his praising 
her acting powers; and to please her — he 
was so slavishly in love — he would some- 
times profess to be entertained by the semi- 
sentimental flirtation which she carried on 
openly with Archie. 
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u But it's playing with fire, Kathleen," 
he said to her, warningly, once or twice. 
" Archie's a susceptible fellow, and as he is 
unconscious of treachery towards me, he 
may lose his head and place you in a 
dilemma by proposing to you ; then it must 
come out, and how could we face him after 
selling him so ? " 

The girl crimsoned as she listened to her 
lover ; but whether her emotion was caused 
by anger or contrition he could not divine. 

"I will take care that Archie doesn't 
make a mistake, or lose either his head or 
his heart to me. You have no confidence 
in me, Rupert, no love for me, or you 
wouldn't hurt my feelings by hazarding 
such a proposition." 

" I more than love you — I worship you," 
he answered warmly; "but I love my 
brother too." 

" Then cease to wrong me by being idly 
jealous of him," she said coldly; and, for 
the first time since the existence of their 
understanding, she left him angrily, and 
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would not even give him the parting kiss of 
peace he craved for. 

It added to his uneasiness this day, when 
his mother — always on the alert when her 
boys were concerned — spoke to him about 
his brother. " Has it struck you that Archie 
is getting fond of Kathleen ? " she began, 
and his whole frame trembled under the first 
shock of definite, realised jealousy, as he 
answered, 

" I hope not fonder of her than he has 
been all his life, with all my heart and soul." 

"But, my dear boy, why so vehemently 
opposed to the idea ? Even your father, 
who was unreasonable on the subject years 
ago, long before I troubled my head with 
the thought of love or marriage in con- 
nection with either of you — even your 
father seems well pleased enough now." 

" Well pleased with what ? " poor Kupert 
asked in an agony. ' 6 Has it come to this, that 
you've talked about it — that there is any- 
thing to talk about — while I have been 
kept in the dark ? " 
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" I can't help seeing that they are very 
much attached to each other; I have not 
spoken to either of them yet, but we all 
must see how very much attached they 
are," his mother replied. 

" Then Heaven help me," Eupert said in 
a tone of Jpitter misery, throwing himself 
down on the sofa by his mother. " Mother, 
you may as well know it now! There's 
deception all round; she has promised to 
marry me, pretended that she loves me! 
Good heavens ; how can such an arch- 
traitress have grown up in your pure, 
truthful atmosphere ?" 

" My boy, my Rupert ! I may be mis- 
taken, I must be mistaken," poor, bewil- 
dered Mrs. Balyon cried. " Our Kathleen 
could never bring herself to cause such 
misery ; but, why wasn't I told ? No, she 
can't have acted so basely, and I've wronged 
and misjudged the girl I love as a daughter ; 
it's just a sister's love she's giving to Archie, 
and perhaps he's in her secret, and — oh J my 
boy, don't fret ! " 
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The mother was so powerless to combat 
this grief, or to assuage it in any degree. 
These sons had been her joy and comfort all 
their lives, and now, when trouble fell upon 
one of them for the first time, she could do 
nothing to aid him to bear it, nothing to 
lighten the burden to him ! Such trouble^ 
too ! If it had been brought upon him by 
any other man, she might have been able to 
counsel him how to bear it. But to have 
fallen on him through his brother's agency ! 
They were both her boys, and she loved 
them both better than she did her life ; and 
now one could only be happy at the expense 
of the other, if her fears were true. 

If her fears were true ! There was still 
a doubt about it. She rose up from his 
side, and lifted his bowed head on to her 
bosom and bade him take courage, and have 
faith in Kathleen still. " 111 go to her at 
once, Rupert, I'll tell her that my son 
couldn't keep his foolish secret any longer 
from his mother, and Archie shall hear 
directly that he mustn't try to engross his 
brother's bride ; be hopeful, my son ! " 
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"You speak more hopefully than you 
feel, mother ; I've shut my eyes to the 
danger, because it was too ghastly and 
mean a one for me to bear to contemplate 
it. But now you've seen it, and spoken 
about it, and I know I've been betrayed ; 
but Heaven , knows it's not Archie that I 
blame — he knows nothing." 

Mrs. Baylon determined to go to Kathleen. 
She would not compromise her charge by 
implying, even to Archie, that the girl had 
been less discreet than it was well his 
brother's promised bride should be. So 
she sought Kathleen, and found her in her 
own room doing nothing, and looking sad. 

" You have come to scold me," she cried 
impetuously, jumping up and putting her 
arms round Mrs. Balyon's neck ; " don't do 
it yet ; I'm so sorry, I'm so frightened ! " 

"What about? Make a clean breast of 
it, Kathleen," Mrs. Balyon said softly. " I 
may have to scold you afterwards, but I'll 
hear what your trouble is first." 

" You'll forgive me, whatever it is ? " 
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11 Stop a moment, dear ; instead of scold- 
ing you, or hearing your confession, HI 
make everything easy for yon, by telling 
yon that Rupert has taken me into his con- 
fidence, and that I congratulate my adopted 
daughter on the engagement to my eldest 
son." 

Mrs. Balyon tried to speak cheerfully, but 
her heart was beating thickly with appre- 
hension of what she might be called upon 
to hear. 

The girl fidgeted and blushed, and finally 
asked, 

" You say it as if you wouldn't have con- 
gratulated me if you had heard of my 
engagement to your youngest son." 

"Ah! Kathleen, remember they are 
brothers ; they love each other so well." 

"You do know — you do suspect some- 
thing more than Rupert has told you," the 
girl said eagerly. " Oh ! love me still, help 
me, I am so unhappy ; I kept the secret as 
a joke at first, and then Archie came home, 
and — now I dare not tell him." 
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" Then it is true he loves you too," the 
mother panted. " Kathleen, child that I've 
loved so, what have you done? Heaven 
help them ; both my sons deceived by you ! 
Why have you stabbed me through them in 
this way? Their happiness has been the 
only thing good that I've had in my life ; 
couldn't you leave it to me ? " 

She had put away the girl's clinging, 
clasping arms as she spoke, but Kathleen 
would not be repulsed. She had worked 
mischief and misery for want of thought, 
not want of heart, and it galled her to the 
quick to be reproved and treated coldly. 

" Don't push me from you," she pleaded. 
" Eupert would be kinder than that, and it's 
for Eupert's sake you hate me now, you 
don't care for Archie's pain ; he loves me 
too, and he will have to lose me, and I 
have to tell him the truth and teach him 
to despise me — and, oh, no one will pity 
me!" 

" I will pity you, I will try to help you, 
if — if you'll only be truthful, if you'll only 
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try to mend the mischief : you must not see 
Archie again. I knew he couldn't have 
wronged his brother knowingly, I knew he 
was ignorant. My boys are gentlemen, and 
they have always loved each other and given 
each other their due. Archie must be 
spared as much as possible, Kathleen, but 
not at the expense of his brother ; you are 
pledged to Eupert, and Archie must bear his 
disappointment . ' ' 

" You'll teach him to hate me," the girl 
interrupted; "let me see him once, only once, 
and tell him of my fault myself ; that will 
be punishment enough for me : let me see 
Archie once again." 

" My sons are gentlemen," the mother 
repeated proudly, " there can be no danger 
in what you ask ; they will both renounce 
you if you go with your heart to one, while 
you leave the promise of your hand with the 
other ; what has made you do it, child ? why 
have you played at love with natures so 
much finer than your own, when it was only 
vanity actuating you ? " 
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" No, no, no ! " Kathleen cried, falling 
down on her knees, " not vanity when 
Archie is concerned ; I love him, I love him, 
and he will never know it — isn't that hard 
enough ? You only feel for Rupert " 

" And you only for yourself," Mrs. Balyon 
said sternly ; " there shall be no dissension 
made between my >Jboys ; if Rupert can trust 
you after this, I'll not interfere, but Archie 
shall not see you and be worked upon by 
you ; my son is but human, and, though I 
think it impossible, you might teach him to 
be untrue to his brother and himself. Leave 
him his honour, if you have robbed him of 
his happiness.'' 

u You have no care for me," the girl 
wailed ; " I have loved you all so much, and 
you'll all come to hate me, and though I may 
deserve it, I shall feel it hard all the same. 
I never meant to do any harm. I never 
knew it was real harm till to-day, when 
Archie said a word or two, that showed me 
that the end was come ! Kiss me and for- 
give me, mother ! I may lose you all, and 
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the worst that may happen to you all is that 
you may lose me ; and as Fm such a* doubt- 
ful blessing, that may be the best thing that 
could be." 

What could Mrs. Balyon do but " kiss her 
and forgive her ? " " Evil can't come 
through her," the too partial friend thought 
as she caressed the girl's bent head ; " but 
there must be no more secrets,, no more folly, 
dear," she added aloud and Kathleen, re- 
lieved from her fear of being further repre- 
hended just at present, sprang to her feet 
joyfully, and gave every promise that was 
asked of her. 

"Bupert need never be troubled about 
Archie,' ' she finished up. " Go back and 
tell Bupert that the engagement shall be 
made public immediately, and then he'll 
understand that there's no difficulty ; as for 
Archie " 

She paused, and Mrs. Balyon asked 
anxiously, " Yes, what of my other boy ? " 

"He'll never make a sign, I'm sure of 
that," Kathleen answered proudly; "if I'd 
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behaved three times as badly as I have, 
Archie would never blame me, and never 
seem to think me wrong. We can all trust 
him — you to spare his brother's feelings, I 
to spare mine." 

" And may it all end well, and be a warn- 
ing to you, Kathleen," Mrs. Balyon said 
weepingly ; "lam trying to think hopefully 
about it, I'm trying to believe that all my 
children will come unscathed out of the 
trial." But though she said this and so tried 
to cheer the girl, who was crushed by the con- 
sciousness of her error, or perhaps by the 
consideration of its consequences, Mrs. 
Balyon's heart misgave her sorrowfully, and 
for the first time in their lives she shrank 
from meeting her sons. It seemed to her 
that, if Kupert could be thoroughly satis- 
fied with Kathleen for his wife after all 
this, that she (his mother) could never be 
thoroughly satisfied for him : and this, to a 
woman who so completely identified her- 
self with the interests and hopes and 
disappointments of her children, was a 
disheartening conviction. 
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Through the long hours of this day the 
two women kept apart from each other, each 
bearing her special burden alone according 
to her lights. Mrs. Balyon characteristically 
confined herself in striving to mature some 
plan by which she could keep thepeace, make 
her children happy, and still not outrage her 
own conscience. Kathleen occupied herself 
equally characteristically in arranging how 
she could place her conduct of the last few 
days before them all in such a pleasant, 
pretty light, that they would go on regard- 
ing her as the blameless, bewitching, always- 
to-be-forgiven idol of the household that she 
had been from her little childhood. And 
the two young men spent their time in ner- 
vous avoidance of each other, in distrust of 
themselves, their mother, and, above all, of 
the girl who had introduced the element of 
discord into their lives. 

It was not a happy party that sat down 
to dinner at The Court that evening. Even 
the squire remarked that there was some- 
thing wrong, and in his grim and uncouth 
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way made matters worse by discoursing 
about them. Kupert was grave, but not 
gloomy, for his mother had given him Kath- 
leen's message, and he had resolved to trust 
her as before, and to love her more than ever. 
As for Archie, he was neither grave nor 
gloomy, but that he was excited and uncer- 
tain his mother saw with pain, and intuition 
taught her that Kathleen had held some 
communication with him, in spite of her pro- 
mise to the contrary. 

As for Kathleen, she only volunteered one 
remark, and that was to the effect that it 
was " a fine bright night, and that the 
avenues in the north plantation were always 
at their loveliest when the snow was on the 
ground, and the moon was up." 

Time did not fly any faster when dinner 
was over, and the family party had adjourned 
to the drawing-room. Kathleen seemed to 
recover her spirits, but her spirits led her 
astray, it seemed to Kupert, for he failed to 
keep her near him for a single moment. 
When he went to her at the piano she broke 
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into louder song, and went on pouring out 
uncertain strains of melody so waveringly 
and inharmoniously that even the sleepy 
master of the house roused himself to express 
a hope that she " would do her practising in 
the morning for the future.' ' Archie buried 
himself among the cushions of a sofa and 
the pages of a novel, but once he rose to put 
another candle on the piano, and as he did 
so he muttered, 

" Keep your promise ; this state of things 
can't go on." 

They kept early hours at The Court. At 
ten, Archie said good-night to them, and 
when his mother asked him if he " meant 
to go out into the bitter cold to smoke his 
cigar as usual/' he replied, " No, his bed- 
room fire would be the divinity he should 
worship to-night, not the cold starlight." 
And she kissed his hot forehead, and blessed 
him, and bade him sleep well ; and so he 
went out. 

" Good-night, old fellow," the brothers 
said to each other simultaneously, and 
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Rupert followed Archie halfway to the door 
with extended hand, but Archie did not see 
him. Then Eupert turned to his love, and 
whispered, 

"It's all clear between us, my own, 
may I tell my father now ? we will never 
have a secret from our nearest again, Kath- 
leen." 

" Tell him when Fm gone to bed, and I 
km going to bed now ; I'm tired, I'm worn 
out," she said impetuously ; " my little con- 
cealment has been put before me in the light 
of a crime to-day, Eupert ; let me go and 
recover my faith in myself." 

She rose as she spoke* and stood irreso- 
lutely before him, and his mother watched 
them with a faint smile, and a fainter 
heart. 

u Tell him to let me go, mamma," Kath- 
leen said presently, with weary pettishness ; 
" I will be as obedient as a slave to the voice 
of my owner after to-night, but just to-night 
I am a slave to nervousness ! tell him to let 
me go." 
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A sob broke her voice, and filled with 
pity and fear for them both, his mother 
said, 

" Let her go, my boy," and when Kath- 
leen availed herself of her liberty with 
alacrity, and flew out of the room, the poor 
lady added, 

"Heaven direct yon in what yon do, 
Rupert, and teach her to reward you." 

" And teach her to love me better," was 
his mental addition to his mother's prayer, 
poor fellow, as he finally went away, half 
hoping that Archie might have altered his 
mind, and gone into their common smoking- 
room. 

But Archie was not there, and the room 
was dull and cold without him. A comfort- 
able old room it was in itself too, and en- 
deared to him by a thousand associations 
connected with his happy boyish days of 
free, loving, unfettered intercourse with 
Archie and Kathleen. Would that inter- 
course ever be free and unfettered again, he 
wondered? Had his brother's love for 
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Kathleen been nipped in the bud soon 
enough, and effectually enough, for their 
respective barks to float serenely over the 
sea of family life for the future ? All that 
must depend on Kathleen, he reminded 
himself. If she had the tact and truth- 
fulness, the grace and generosity which 
he believed her to have, it would all be 
well. 

He had been standing by the window as 
these thoughts passed through his mind, 
looking down into the heart of the north 
plantation, which looked a mysterious, un- 
comfortable place enough in the cold star- 
light. Presently he remembered Kathleen's 
words at dinner about the avenues being at 
their loveliest when the snow was on the 
ground, and the moon was up. In another 
minute he had opened the window, and gone 
down to the edge of the belt of trees. A 
step or two more and he was under their 
black shadows, and then he looked back at 
the light in his mother's window, and saw 
the reflection of her figure moving about the 



room; and half unconsciously longed the 
more for happiness in his marriage, in order 
that a portion of the reflected brightness of 
her children's lives might pass into his 
mother's. 

" It's late in the day for her to begin to 
enjoy herself," he thought, " bnt it will be 
more perfect enjoyment to her than she's 
ever known, if all goes well with Archie and 
me." 

The thought had hardly crossed his 
mind, when whispering voices caught his 
ear, a woman's form rustled in the bushes 
close to him, and he saw his Kathleen 
standing, her head on a man's shoulder- 
that man's arm encircling her. In an 
instant he was by her side — still in the 
shadow of the trees — speechless with grief 
and shame, and outraged love and trust; 
he was unrecognised, and Archie's startled 
instincts caused him to raise his hand, and 
strike the invader a heavy blow. 

He reeled and fell, and when they bent 
over him and shrieked his name in their 
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horror and fear, no answer came, for the 
sharp edges of a jagged stump of a tree had 
cut into his brow, and it was a dead heart 
that Kathleen tried to convince of her 
fidelity, in spite of appearances. 

His mother believed Archie, when he 
knelt and told her that he was innocent of 
the great offence of raising his hand know- 
ingly against his brother — believed him, and 
loved him, and suffered for him, and la- 
mented him, even as she loved, and sorrowed, 
and suffered for, and lamented Eupert. But 
Archie had to take his trial in spite of her 
faith in him, his trial by the laws of his 
country — that was soon past. The trial 
that was never over, was his vivid remem- 
brance of how his brother's life and his own 
honour had been sacrificed. 

He never renewed his wooing of Kathleen, 
indeed, he never saw her again after the ter- 
rible day of the inquest, when she was 
dragged before the jury to give evidence 
against him. When it was all over, he left 
the service and the country, leaving his 
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mother to take care of the broken, penitent girl, 
who had been the cause of robbing her of both 
her boys ; and Kathleen knew that there 
was justice in his course, though there was 
little mercy in it. 



THE END. 
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There was a strong element of constraint, 
not to say discomfort, in the air of the 
group around Mr. Mallory's breakfast-table 
one morning in July. At it, as a guest for 
the first time, appeared a young lady who 
was destined to preside over it soon, and 
wrath reigned in the heart of one of Mr. 
Mallory's grown-up children against her. 

Mr. Mallory was a widower of some ten 
years' standing — a fine, handsome man of 
" forty-eight or thereabouts," as people who 
did not like to call him fifty, in case they 
might be supposed to be oider, phrased it. 
His eldest daughter, Margaret, was fine and 
handsome too, a girl of twenty, with a 
mind and manner rather older than her 
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years, in consequence of the responsibilities 
that had been forced upon her in the matter 
of the management of her father's house- 
hold. 

That household consisted of Mr. Mallory 
himself, three daughters, and, at odd inter- 
vals, a son who was reading for the bar, and 
so was absent in London nearly all the year 
round. This son, Ernest, was four years 
older than his sister Margaret, but, for all 
the advantages of seniority being on his 
side, he was very much given to deferring 
to her, and abiding by her judgment. It 
was, therefore, the more extraordinary now 
that he should resolutely set himself in 
opposition to her expressed belief that 
" Papa was going to do a wise thing in 
marrying again." 

Papa's intention of so doing had fallen 
upon his three daughters like a thunder- 
bolt, notwithstanding their full knowledge 
of some of his proclivities. That he had 
flirted with many a girl within an inch of 
matrimony they were well aware; but 
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hitherto he had always paused on the brink, 
looked over the precipice, and then decided 
not to leap. Now, however, he was fairly- 
caught — fairly committed to take the fatal 
step — fairly pledged before the world to 
lead pretty Blanche Komney to the altar. 

Blanche Romney had been a school-girl 
friend of his eldest daughter's, and Mr. 
Mallory had frequently heard her praises 
chanted by Maggie; but, when Blanche 
dawned upon him in the flesh, long after 
those school-days were over, he was fain to 
confess that the praises had been very 
poorly sung, and that the charms they 
affected to extol had been undervalued by 
them. Blanche was one of those women to 
whom no woman's tribute can do justice. 
Margaret had called her friend " pretty" 
and " fascinating," and these words had 
utterly failed to convey any adequate idea 
of the glory of her beauty, and the subtlety 
of her charms. 

The reunion of the old school-friends 
took place in this wise: Mr. and Miss 
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Mallory chanced to be on a visit to some 
friends in a country house, when Blanche 
came to stay at an adjoining rectory. It 
was in the early July days that these visits 
were paid, and, thanks to the facilities the 
country afforded, events marched quickly. 
July had not passed away, when Miss 
Romney was sitting at Mr. Mallory's break* 
fast table as his affianced wife. 

I used the term, " the glory of her 
beauty," just now, and I used it advisedly. 
She was a very glorious beauty, a richly- 
hued brunette, with great masses of golden- 
flecked brown hair, and large, almond-shaped 
violet eyes. She had a good figure, too, 
and a stately carriage, and a manner that 
was very charming in its variableness, for 
it could be very imperious or very sub- 
missive, just as the humour seized her. 

She had found it dull, terribly dull in 
that country rectory, if the truth must be 
told, and Mr. Mallory had been, so to say, 
seized by her as a diversion. She had been 
so glad of him in her dulness that the 
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handsome widower, practised flirt as he 
was, had rather lost his head, and, when he 
gained it again, he found that his heart was 
gone. 

His circumstances backed up his preten- 
sions to the hand of the young beauty. 
His daughters were portioned from their 
mother's fortune; his only son would be 
provided for by an old uncle of his mother's, 
and he himself had about two thousand a 
year. This on his side. On her side there 
were even more powerful inducements for 
her to marry him. She was an orphan, 
without a penny of her own, dependent on 
an aunt who was gifted with a capricious 
nature, and she herself was endowed with a 
great love of luxury, and a craving for 
freedom. She balanced his age against her 
youth for a day or two, and then she 
accepted him. 

Margaret and the two younger girls were 
unfeignedly pleased at the prospect, when 
it was first opened to them. Their father 
seemed a far older man to them naturally 
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than lie did to Blanche, and they were well 
inclined to credit her with any amount of 
noble sentiment in having overlooked the 
discrepancy. " I shall write and ask her to 
come here and stay at once, papa/' Maggie 
said enthusiastically, when her father, on 
their return home, told her of the step he had 
taken, " I shall make the house and every- 
thing so delightful that she won't hesitate to 
marry you at once ; and I shall write and 
tell Ernest by to-day's post — may I ? " 

Mr, Mollory assented to both these pro- 
positions! with an affable recognition of his 
daughter's extreme amiability that was very 
touohing in so prosperous a lover. "It 
may be that I am a foolish old man to seek 
for other love than my children's at my 
time of life," he said; but his children — 
that is to say, his daughters — chorused 
their dissent from this sentiment so 
warmly, that he felt himself to be young 
and debonair, in spite of his modesty on 
the subjeot. 

Miss Bomney was invited, and Miss 
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Romney accepted the invitation, and came 
as a guest to the home of which she wa& 
soon to be the mistress. The Oaks, Mr.' 
Mallory's place, was in one of those fair, 
showy plains that look so pretty from the 
Richmond Hills, and that are so agreeably 
accessible from London. Blanche was very 
well pleased with the aspect of all things, 
as she drove through a handsome iron gate, 
guarded by a pair of griffins, and along a 
nicely-kept drive, that was made to sweep 
so very much that no one could have 
believed, in going along it for the first time, 
that the hall door was only twenty yards 
from the road. The servants took the 
initiative from their young mistresses, and 
smirked ingratiatingly upon the incoming 
power. Mr. Mallory looked more portly 
and imposing than ever, as he stood wel- 
coming to his home the queen of his heart ; 
and the girls were as full of admiration for 
her as the most exigent of stepmothers could 
have desired. 

" Ernest is coming down to be introduced 
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to you to-night, dear/' Maggie said ex- 
ultantly, when she had carried her guest 
upstairs to prepare for the eight-o'clock 
dinner. Miss Romney started a little, and 
said hurriedly, 

"Tour brother coming to-night to be 
introduced to me ? Impossible, Maggie ! " 

" Why impossible ? " Maggie said gaily ; 
" natural, not to say extremely probable, I 
should say, that my brother should wish 
to be introduced to you as soon as he may 
be." 

"You see it was discomposing to hear 
that I should so soon have to face a grown- 
up son," Blanche explained hurriedly, 
"I'll dress now, dear, and — if you'll ex- 
cuse my saying so — I always dress better 
alone." 

Accordingly, Miss Romney dressed alone, 
and the result of that solitude on her toilet 
was perfection. Nevertheless, perfection 
brought her no peace, for she was now dis- 
traught in the matter of that grown-up son 
of hers, to whom she had declared that it 
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would be a disconcerting thing to be intro- 
duced. 

Disconcerting enough, to judge from the 
expression of her face when he was led up 
to her by his sister Margaret. "This is 
Ernest," his sister said, " and, Ernest, this 
is our future mother : what are you going 
to say to each other ? " 

" I am going to say that I am very glad 
to see you," Miss Romney said quietly, 
holding out her hand to the young man. 
But, though she spoke quietly, her face 
flushed and her eyes sparkled, as, in return 
to her remarks, he simply bowed over the 
hand she extended to him, and said, 

" So I see you at last ! " 

" At last ! Why, Ernest, how much 
sooner would you have seen her ? " Maggie 
said cheerfully ; but Miss Romney found it 
hard to simulate a corresponding conven- 
tional cheerfulness, as she said, 

"When I came here I had no idea of 
seeing you so soon, Mr. Mallory ;" and his 
sisters standing near wondered why their 
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father's future wife and their brother should 
have entered into these explanations. 

As the teller of their story, I am privi- 
leged to look behind the scenes, and say 
why it was so. Early in the spring of the 
previous year Blanche Romney and Ernest 
Mallory had met, and, after a few meetings, 
had loved each other, and each had found 
the other out in the fact. They were not 
to blame in the matter ; it was a very good, 
honest, true kind of affection that sprung 
up between them, but neither of them had 
happened to be born with the typical silver 
spoon in his or her mouth, and so friends 
intervened, and they were parted. 

It was a very light thing to the inter- 
vening friends, this parting. But it was 
death and destruction to a vast deal that 
was very good in both of them. 

" You may love and unlove and forget, dear, 
Fashion and shatter the spell 
Of how many loves in a life, dear, 
Ere one learns to love once and love well." 

But that unloving, after having truly and 
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honestly loved, is a very, very hard thing. 
God help the women who are made to do 
it, because it is inexpedient that they should 
do so ! I think every mother must pray 
that her daughter may never be put to so 
terrible a test, even though she may win 
through it so many hundreds a year more 
when her agony is a thing of the past. 

The estimable but rather niggardly aunt 
who doled out a scanty subsistence, which in 
its conditions robbed life of all its beauty, 
was the intervening power in Blanche 
Romney's case. She reminded the girl, 
with more forcibleness than forbearance, 
that young Mallory, though he was clever, 
could not place her well yet ; that if they 
married, there would be many hard years of 
poverty and oblivion to struggle through ; 
and that, when those years were past, so 
would be her bloom, her beauty, her fresh 
young capability of enjoying all the charm- 
ing things which now it was in her power 
to command. 

Well, the advice was taken in a measure, 
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and to a certain degree the intervening 
power found that her words had been very 
powerful — whether for good or for evil, 
could not be determined just yet. At any 
rate, Blanche and Ernest agreed to part, 
and to forget each other, if possible. It 
was wise, it was well, it was inevitable that 
they should part ; therefore what matter as 
to its being wise or well ? They could not 
help themselves, poor, young creatures, 
because Blanche deserved something better, 
her friends said, than to share a struggling 
man's caress. And, as the struggling man 
had not the power to take her then out 
from all those baser influences which 
weighted her, probably she did deserve 
something better, and so they were right. 

Still, however right they had been, it 
was hard to meet him again — to meet him 
as the affianced of his father, and to be 
obliged, for honour's sake, to let him sup- 
pose that she had forgotten all about that 
tender, early-spring episode of last year. 
If she had only dared to be free, and to 
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judge for herself last year, he would have 
married her without hesitation. She knew 
that, and it is an awkward thing to know 
that of a man when you meet him for the 
first time after having vowed yourself to 
another. 

The dinner and the evening had gone off 
very well, but the breakfast the next morn- 
ing was a terrible ordeal. u Old Mr. 
Mallory," as Blanche began to call him in 
her heart, would bestow endearing epithets 
upon her, and these revolted her, knowing, 
as she did, how thev must stab the heart 
that had beaten in sympathetic response to 
hers one little year ago. Poor girl ! she 
earned her coffee and her bread-and-butter 
by the sweat of her brow truly that morning ; 
for the damp heat that is only caused by 
terror and vexation, rose to her forehead as 
she sat a smiling victim to the tributes that 
were paid to her perjury. 

" One half-hour, my darling ! " her elderly 
lover said, in a whisper, when she was 
trying to escape from the room after break- 
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fast — "one half-hour; you will spare me 
that?" 

" What do you want of me, Mr. Mallory ?" 
she said, trying not to blush — trying to 
look up honestly — trying to face the situa- 
tion, and make the best of it. 

"What do I want, Blanche?" (All 
this said reproachfully, in an exquisitely- 
modulated yoice.) 

" Yes, what do you want ?" the girl said 
aloud and almost crossly ; " it seems to me 
that if you want me for half an hour it 
must be for something tedious and parti- 
cular, and I thought Aunt Rivers would 
manage all that for me." 

"My own!" (he whispered now, much 
to his daughter's amazement, his son's dis- 
gust, and the chagrin of the bride-elect) — 
" my own ! what I have to say to you 
could never be conveyed to you through 
your aunt." 

He took her hand as he spoke, and thus 
standing together, making " a sweet group," 
as Margaret said, his son Ernest, her old 
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love, was forced to look upon her. Her 
heart throbbed pitifully, painfully, almost 
audibly, as she met his eyes. " Would I 
not marry him even now ? " she questioned 
herself. But, before her poor, little, aching, 
traitorous heart could answer and speak 
through her eyes, Ernest had gone out of 
the room. 

" You must not mind the abrupt manners 
of my son," Mr. Mallory said apologeti- 
cally; " you will soon get to know him 
better, and then you will like him better, I 
may venture to hope." 

" Heaven forbid !" Blanche said eagerly; 
and then Ernest's three sisters "oh'd" at 
her, and hoped she was not going to dislike 
" dear Ernest." To escape from them — 
from their loving, girlish, stabbing impor- 
tunities — she went away to the private 
interview with Mr. Mallory. 

Need it be told what she had to endure ? 
She was his promised wife, and she had 
been presented to all his family as such. 
It was not too much for him to expect that 
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lie should be free to pen her tittle hands 
within his, and to touch her bright, pare, 
proud lips. It was not too mock fin- 



to expect this, hut it was a great deal too 
much Cor her to grant. " I am not y< 
wife yet," die said passionately, 
away from him as he tried to caress her. 
" I came here to be reasonable." 

" My beautiful, coy bird," he said 
lovingly; and she detested being called a 
beautiful, coy bird by him. 

" What do you want of me this morning, 
Mr. Mallory?" she said fretfully; a the 
girls are waiting for me; you pretended 
you wanted me to come here to get better 
acquainted with them, and now you won't 
let me be with them." 

u You wiQ have plenty of time with 
them. I want to speak to you about 
Ernest." 

She was all attention in a moment. With 
her eyes bent on the ground, her head 
forward a little, and her tips slightly parted, 
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she made him understand that she was 
listening keenly, without speaking, 

" Bumours have reached me of an unfor- 
tunate love affair that he had last year. I 
have not heard it through him — indeed, 
I don't even know the lady's name ; but I 
heat that her friends interposed, thinking 
him scarcely in a position to marry. Now, 
before I marry again, and possibly have 
other children to make claims upon me, I 
should like to do what I can for my eldest 
son; I could settle two hundred a year 
more upon him, but I will only do it with 
your fall concurrence." 

"Do, do, do!" 

"Why, Blanche, how earnest you are 
about it." 

"Yes, I am," she said, looking up; 
"think of the misery the want of that 
wretched little money may have caused him 
already ! Perhaps the girl would have been 
let to marry him if he had had it ; perhaps 
he loved her as he never can love anybody 
else; perhaps all the good that woman 

vol. in. 5 
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ever could have got out of life was in that 
chance of marrying him ; and she missed it 
— she missed it ! " 

" Crying, my own Blanche ! you are too 
sympathetic." 

"I am nothing of the sort," she said, 
quickly recovering herself; u but I do wish 
you to give all you can to your son, and tell 
him (will you tell him ?) how dearly I hope 
it may make him happy." 

"When she said that, in a sweet, rich, 
faltering voice, I don't think that Mr. 
Mallory can be very much blamed for kiss- 
ing her. At any rate, whether he can be 
blamed or not, he did kiss her, and Blanche 
bore it bravely — so bravely that Mr. Mallory 
wished he could advance another scheme of 
generosity, to be equally well rewarded. 

" I must go to the girls now," she 
8aid ; " the half-hour is up, and they want 
me." 

"And I shall go and speak to Ernest," 
he said, following her to the door. 

She turned round abruptly, " Are you 
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going to tell him what you purpose doing 
for hL now?" she said. 

"Yes; the present is always the best 
time, I think/ ' he said affably. 

"And, Mr. Mallory, are you going to 
speak of that love-story of his which you 
sketched out to me ? " 

" I think I shall," Mr. Mallory said, muni- 
ficently. " I think I shall hint to him that 
his additional two hundred entitles him to 
try again ; it would have been utter mad- 
ness for them to marry without it; but 
having it, I think I for one should only look 
upon their marriage as temporary insanity." 

' l And you would forgive it ; say you 
would forgive it." 

" I would forgive it most certainly." 

" Oh ! do, dear, dear Mr. Mallory — let me 
go with you while you tell him of his good 
fortune !" Blanche pleaded; and Mr. Mallory 
called her a " pretty little humbug, to affect 
such an interest in his son;" but he led 
her away with him, to seek for that son, 
nevertheless. 

5—2 
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They found Ernest where they had left 
him, in the breakfast-room, alone. " If you 
want the girls, they're not here," he said 
gruffly, as Mr. Mallory entered the room 
with Blanche leaning on his arm, and then 
Blanche girded herself for battle, and said, 

' < We wanted to speak to you, Mr. 
Ernest." 

He rose up. That false, fair face ! That 
false, sweet voice ! How dared she speak 
to him thus ? He did not wish to blame 
the girl for having buried her dead, but it 
hurt him to feel that she could speak to 
him as if he had never been more than 
another to her. He had been dazed, be- 
wildered, uncertain of all things, since the 
woful tidings had reached him that she, his 
" own Blanche," as he had been wont to 
call her despite those intervening friends, 
was to me married to his father ! But now, 
he told himself, that the mists were clearing 
away from his mind, and that he was know- 
ing her as she was at last — a false, fair, 
cruel woman. 
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" You want to speak to me ? My father 
wants to speak to me, you mean, Miss 
Romney." 

"And Miss Romney is kind enough to 
want to hear what I have to say to you," 
Mr. Mallory said with his customary air of 
large affability. 

" I don't think I can hear it now," 
Blanche blurted out, with a sudden disre- 
gard of appearances, and then she turned 
round and escaped from the room, mutter- 
ing as she made her exit, that she " was 
going to Margaret." 

Mr. Mallory looked after her in blank 
astonishment; then he attempted to smile 
away all semblance of his surprise, and to 
substitute an amused expresZ instead of 
it. Failing in this laudable endeavour, he 
said to his son, with a great affectation of 
candour, 

"Ton my word, Ernest, I hardly know 
whether I am wise in taking such an impul- 
sive young creature as that." 

" I think you are remarkably foolish," 
Ernest said laconically. 
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" Well, we'll not dispute the point," Mr, 
Mallory said, waving the subject away. "As 
she is to be my wife so soon, I can hardly 
discuss her merits with you." 

« I never wish to name her after this day, 
after this hour," Ernest said, jumping up, 
and then Mr. Mallory felt a sort of con- 
sciousness 1 creeping over him that all was 
not well. 

" Listen," he said savagely ; " after this 
hour, as you grandiloquently say, there will 
be no need for you to mention or hear her 
mentioned; but, in the meantime, perhaps 
you will condescend to feel a spark of grati- 
tude towards her for the cordial assent she 
has given to a proposition I am about to 
make to you. I am going to settle two 
hundred a-year on you, Ernest; this, in 
addition to what you have already, will 
enable you to marry the girl of your 
choice.' ' 

Mr. Mallory spoke with some emotion. 
It chilled him to hear Ernest say in a cold 
voice, 
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" Thank you ; that is impossible." 

" Impossible ! Why, is she married ? " 

" No." 

" Has she ceased to love you ? " 

" From the bottom of my heart, I feel 
that I may safely answer, No ! " the young 
man thundered with superfluous energy. 

" Then what is the obstacle J are your 
sentiments changed towards her ? " 

Then came a sound at the door as Mr. 
Mallory asked this question — the sound of 
rustling skirts and a subdued interjection. 
But there was a dead silence as Ernest 
answered it, 

" No, sir. I shall love her all my life, 
but 111 pray that I may never see her 
again." 

Then came a tumultuous, rushing sound 
into the midst of the silence that ensued 
upon this speech, and in another moment 
Blanche Romney was fluttering very prettily 
between father and son. 

" Please unpray that prayer, Ernest," she 
said imploringly ; " and you, Mr. Mallory," 
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turning with the most bewitching air of 
penitence toward her elderly betrothed, 
a and you, Mr. Mallory, foigive my tern- 
porary insanity, and be my Mend still, 
though I tell you the truth, so late ; I can 
never love you as a wife ; I can only love 
your son in that way, and he is — in- 
flexible." 

She turned toward the younger man as 
she said the last word, and her attitude was 
a powerful appeal. When a young and 
beautiful woman elects to declare herself 
guilty in this guise, sentence of punishment 
must be passed quickly if the judge is to 
pass it, and retain anything resembling a 
satisfied and happy mind. In this case the 
judge hesitated — the culprit was so fair. 

So fair, as she stood drooping before 
them with downcast eyes veiled by long 
lashes, and golden-flecked hair falling 
negligently down over her shoulders. With 
a bright, tremulous, crimson tint on her 
rounded brunette cheeks, and something 
that sparkled like a dewdrop in her violet, 
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almond-shaped eyes, no fairer penitent ever 
besought a man's forgiveness for a fault or 
a folly. 

But, eloquent as her appeal was, neither 
of the men to whom it was made could 
answer it for a minute or two, and during 
that minute she deepened and strengthened 
it unconsciously by letting her rosy Kps 
quiver as she pressed them together to stifle 
a sob. The old man was the first to speak. 

" I don't believe that you have made a 
fool of me intentionally, my dear," he said 
kindly, taking up the paternal tone to- 
wards her in a manner that surprised him- 
self even, " and if I can say that, Ernest 
may say more without derogating from his 
dignity." 

" Ernest ! " There was a wealth of pas- 
sionate protestation, of agonized appeal, in 
that one word. He made one effort to 
maintain the indifference he had declared 
to himself that it was his duty to observe — 
one poor unworthy effort, 

" Miss Eomney, I would not have ob- 
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traded my presence upon you if I had not 
thought you wiser — " 

" And worse than I am," she inter- 
rupted. Then she drew herself up with a 
poor assumption of haughtiness, and said, 

" Mr. Mallory, you are avenged surely J 
your son has no memory and no pity ; but 
I have. May you both win better wives 
than I should have made either one of you ! 
I will ask you not to think hardly of me, 
but I will ask nothing of you, sir" (fronting 
round on Ernest, like the loving offended 
woman she was) ; " the wrong I did you in 
acceding to my friends' wishes, you have 
repaid a thousandfold." 

He meant to accept her bitter farewell: 
he could not, he told himself, rival his 
father in this way. But as she moved to 
pass out of the room, she swayed him with 
one of those trifles that do sway weak 
human nature. She stooped to pat his 
dog! 

Has it ever happened to one of my male 
readers to see his dog caressed by the hand 
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of the woman he loves — the hand that he 
would, but perhaps cannot, claim ? If he 
has, that reader will understand Ernest 
Mallory's inconsequent conduct when I tell 
how he prisoned the little hand that gave 
that conquering caress, and swore that after 
all it should be his, and his alone." 

Mr. Mallory, senior, was a pattern to all 
defeated men. He did all in his power to 
reconcile Blanche's friends to her change of 
destiny ; and when they refused definitely 
to be reconciled, he advised Blanche to dis- 
regard them — which advice was about the 
most pleasant that had ever been given to 
Miss Bomney in her life. 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 

"I wish that you, like Happiness, had 
been born a twin, then I 'might have had 
you, and Garth might have had the other 
one." 

" Do you really, now ? I can't help 
thinking that it is a good thing for the 
world — to say nothing of myself — that there 
is not a duplicate of myself in it." 

The speakers are a man and a girl, 
naturally. The time is evening, and the 
scene is the terrace that runs along between 
the river and the grand old Greenwich Hos- 
pital. 

They are a pair whom it is pleasant work 
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to describe, for there is nothing negative 
about them. In one respect they are alike, 
for they are both full of the glory of youth. 
The girl is seventeen, the man five or six 
years older ; and as they stand here, bathed 
in the light of this sumptuous, dying July 
day, they justify the opinion of passers- 
by that "they're a very good-looking 
pair." 

She is a supple lath of a girl, elastic as a 
willow wand, and endowed with a full 
consciousness of her own rare grace ; the 
only daughter of a very dull house, 
high-spirited, affectionate, clever, and left 
very much to her own guidance. 

She has slipped away, now, immediately 
after the six o'clock family-dinner, to meet 
this man, who has been flattering her lately 
as only an Irishman who is a sailor can 
flatter. And now she is half tremblingly 
awaiting a summons home to receive the 
accepted, authorised lover whose advent she 
is momentarily expecting. And she half 
longs for, half dreads, the " fuss " which she 
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knows will be made about this foolish 
philandering by-and-by. 

He is a man with a slinging, graceful 
gait, and a fine well-set-up figure. A 
splendid specimen of the Celt ; blue-eyed, 
black-haired, full of sinuous strength and 
vivacity. There is no undue preponderance 
of the animal over the intellectual, for 
Henry Harwood is clever with a cleverness 
that will not long continue to be satisfied 
with the cramped career of an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy. 

The girl's brilliant, appreciative soul 
throbs responsively to his already, and — 
she is engaged to another man ! 

'How long have you been here, Miss 
Alleyne?"he asks presently, for he is a 
new-comer, and is " learning the place" under 
the guidance of this girl. 

" How long ? " she repeats, and begins 
counting on her fingers. " Let me see. I 
was twelve when I came here, and so it's 
one, two, three, four, five, yes, five years 
since I came here first. I've helped to 
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develop the place, too," she continues 
eagerly. "We had only monthly soirees 
here till I went on my knees to the governor 
and begged him to make them a fortnightly 
institution." 

' i And what good have you done yourself 
by that move," he asks, with a laugh. 
" You know it means a regular fortnightly 
row with Garth, and you can't stand rowing, 
you poor little thing, ready to die of a rose 
in aromatic pain at any moment. Be con- 
tented with the goods the gods have given 
you, and make an end of those fortnightly 
gatherings. They only lead your weaker 
sisters into expense, and they do you no 
good. You're an i engaged young lady,' 
therefore you have gained the golden 
goal." 

" And you can talk to me like this? ' she 
says, facing round upon him, generous rage 
at his low appreciation of her aglow in her 
heart and in her face. " Why shouldn't I 
want healthy exercise just the same, now 
that I'm engaged? And dancing is only 
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healthy exercise. Oh ! you think I only go to 
these dances to pick up a lover. Why, I 
could do that anywhere." 

" I know you can," he says ; " even here 
at this moment " 

"Even here, at this moment, as you 
say," she interrupts. " I see Gerald Garth 
at the window, with mamma beseeching him 
to come out and put a cloud over my head. 
I'll go and bring him out." 

" Miss Alleyne, you are clever," he says, 
with soft, sweet satire. " You know where 
to draw the line better than any girl I ever 
met with." 

The audaciously honest coquette laughs 
up in his face, but blushes slightly at the 
same time. 

" I drew it by accident, not design. 
1 Dost hear me, Hal ? ' " she says in her 
lowest tones ; and he flushes and looks as 
pleased as he feels at that innocent 
effrontery of hers which induces her to 
make the quotation for the sake of using the 
familiar abbreviation of his Christian name. 

vol. in. 6 
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They have been sauntering slowly along 
to the corner of the block of buildings in 
which Captain Alleyne's apartments are 
situated, during this brief passage-of-arms, 
and now, just as they reach the entrance- 
door, Gerald Garth meets them, and the 
girl resents something in the manner of his 
meeting them, instantly. 

" What is the matter, Gerald ? " she asks, 
with the injudicious outspokenness of youth. 
" What has annoyed you ? " 

The man she is addressing — the man to 
whom she is engaged — gives her a heavy 
angry look, and a brusque, short answer. 

" Nothing ! " he says, with a snap that 
makes her jump, and then laugh out loudly 
in childish amusement at her own nervous- 
ness. 

But she does not pursue her inquiries on 
the subject of " what is the matter with him," 
nor does she in any way attempt to join in 
the rather bold and disjointed conversation 
which ensues for a few awkward minutes 
between the two men. 
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" Just come up from the country, I sup- 
pose?" the Irishman asks. "Happy 
fellow," he goes on, " to be in the midst of 
green trees and purling streams. By-the- 
way, do the streams ' purl ' — whatever that 
may be — about Richmond ? " 

" I am not living at Richmond, but five 
miles from it, and I cannot undertake to 
answer your questions," Gerald Garth answers 
with a grumpy assumption of hauteur that is 
infinitely offensive to the girl to whom he is 
engaged. 

"He's a lawyer, and he can't keep his 
temper if the least thing puts him out," she 
thinks indignantly. c l And what can have 
put him out now ? He doesn't know how 
very pleasant I have been finding Mr. 
Harwood for the last fortnight." 

No, he does not know it, Miss Alleyne ; 
but he more than suspects it, from the 
fervour of your irrepressible manner, from 
the flash of your delighted eyes, and from 
the flushes on your tell-tale face, and from Mr. 
Harwood's saucy air of satisfied consciousness. 

6—2 
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She stands looking from one man to the 
other for a few moments, comparing them. 
No,, there is no comparison to be drawn 
between them — contrasting them, mentally 
appraising them, and wishing, with all the 
power of wishing in her, that she had never 
seen either of them, or, at least, that as it 
was her fate to see Gerald first she had 
never met this other one, who takes her 
when she comes in his way so easily. 

Before she breaks the spell silent conjec- 
ture has thrown over her, Mr. Harwood 
lifts his hat and bows " good-evening," and 
she is left alone in the society of the man 
with whom she is pledged to spend the re- 
mainder of her life. 

She looks at the prospect in the light of 
his present mood, and she does not forthwith 
fall into an ecstasy about it. Girl as she is, 
she cannot forget that there is, in all human 
probability, a long future before her, and if 
u he gets grumpy in this way perpetually," 
she thinks, what a wearisome, thing that 
future will be ! 
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He is a very good-looking man, this one 
who is causing her all this anxiety. A 
slight, gentlemanly, sombre-faced man of 
eight- or nine-and-twenty. He is good- 
looking, in spite of the contradictory 
evidence as to his character which the 
several features of his face give. His eyes 
are truthful, brave, and kind. His nose is 
inquisitive, his mouth peevish, his chin 
obstinate, his brow as unruffled and pure as 
a seraph's. Which portion of his face tells 
the truest tale, i" believe in the veracity of 
the mouth. 

" Let us go round the corner and look at 
the people in the c Trafalgar ' balcony," she 
suggests, putting her hand in his arm. 
li There are such four-in-hands down here 
to-day, Gerald. Not scratch teams r yoa 
know, but matched to a hair, and such 
pretty women, dressed to death, as Alf 
says." 

" Alf might employ his time better than 
in describing them to you," Mr. Garth says 
coldly ; and Alf 's sister immediately with- 
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» ' ' ' — K 

draws her hand from his arm and elevates 
her crest, 

" Find fault with him if you like, but do 
remember that you have nothing to do with 
my brother." 

Instead of recognising the genuine 
fraternal loyalty (misplaced as it is) of this 
speech, Mr. Garth allows it to rankle in his 
mind, and give a dash of verjuice to his 
reply. 

" That's a very irritating, hasty way 
of speaking to me, Florence," he says 
petulantly ; and the girl sheds tears of blood 
in her heart, for that she has surrendered 
her life, her future, into the keeping of so 
small a thing. 

" And yours was not a nice way of 
speaking of my brother," she retorts. 
" How can you, Gerald — how can you 
check me, and stultify me, and look grim at 
me for nothing ? You take all the bright- 
ness out of my heart ! " she goes on, with a 
sudden sob. " What's the good of your 
love, if it makes life grim to me ? " 
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" Tour love of pleasure — 6 brightness ' as 
you call it — is a positive sin — a shameful 
sin, almost " 

u Don't say 'almost/ say out, ' alto- 
gether/ " she cries out hotly ; " I don't care 
what your words are — you needn't pick 
them ; your meaning is clear enough/' 

" I am glad that my meaning is clear to 
you, Florence," he puts in, in a jerk ; €l and 
now that we are on the subject, it will be aa 
well to clear it up " 

"What subject?" 

" The subject of your frivolity." 

« Go on ! " 

" Well, this is what I have to say ; I 
don't condescend to be jealous on my own 
account, but my mother and sisters have a 
strong sense of rectitude, and they are very 
much annoyed at the way in which you have 
been going on lately." 

« Have they?" 

"My mother never cordially agreed to 
the engagement, as I may have told you 
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" No, you never had the courage to do 
that," she puts in swiftly, with a little bitter 
laugh. a Well, your mother is quite right to 
think a great deal of you. Go on." 

" This new man — this Irishman whom I 
found you with to-night— he is getting you 
talked about. He is making a fool of you ; 
he is simply flirting with you because he 
knows you're engaged and the ground is 
safe. Alf ought to be ashamed of himself 
to let it go on when I'm away." 

" You'd have Alf turn himself into your 
watch-dog ! Go on." 

" I may as well have it out at once, Flo. 
My mother has been a resident here for the 
last twenty years, and she knows the ins 
and outs of the place. She blames your 
mother very much for allowing you to come 
out here on this terrace, as you do. My 
sisters are never here without her, while you, 
an engaged girl, are seen promenading every 
evening, with this one man in attendance on 
you." 

il Fd have a dozen in attendance on me if 
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I could, Gerald; it's not my fault that 
there is only one who is ready and willing.*' 

She is as angry as a woman can be who 
knows herself to be partially in the wrong, 
and who at the same time is in revolt 
against the accusation of wrongdoing being 
brought against her; but she offers her 
explanation with a soft, deprecating voice, 
and a sweet, subtle smile, and he hesitates 
about accepting it. 

"I shall speak to your mother myself 
to -night," he says, and she expostulates, 

" No, Gerald ; worry me if you like, but 
don't worry my mother, she could do no good. 
I can tell you beforehand exactly how it 
would all go. Mamma would quote your 
mother's opinion, and papa would say * Let 
the child alone,' and Alf would say 'Tell 
the old catamaran to shut up ! ' " 

"Alf has the habit of speaking of my 
mother in not too respectful terms, then ? " 
Garth says coldly. 

" Well, to tell the truth, Alf does say 
what he thinks of Mrs. Garth when you're 
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not here ; and he's quite right to be honest 
when he can be so without being impolite ; 
gracious, Mr. Gerald, you can't pretend to 
think that we can any of us like your 
mother ! I mean," she stammers on, 
" why should my brother profess what he 
doesn't feel ? He isn't going to marry you." 

"Then, in going to her, in being affec- 
tionate to her, in seeming to seek her good- 
will, you are professing what you do not 
feel ? " he interrogates. 

" Yes. I'm often afraid I'm a f rightful 
hypocrite," she says frankly, "but then I 
want to please you. Now, Alf doesn't care 
a bit whether you're pleased or not." 

" I am going to enter a pleasant family 
on most agreeable terms," he remarks ; 
and again she draws away from him, and 
says, 

" You need not enter it, since you despise 
it so ; there is no compulsion." 

" There is no compulsion, only my honour 
is engaged ; I shall not imperil that, either 
for your idle whims or your brother's im- 
pertinence." 
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" Nor will I imperil my own happiness I » 
she cries out. " Do you think I am a stone 
or a leech ? Take back your ring — here it 
is — and your vows, and everything else 
you ever gave me, and let us start free again 
before we come to hate one another. 

" Engagements are not broken so lightly ; 
I shall neither take back my ring nor my 
vows, but we will go in and have a little 
talk with your mother ; if she can't manage 
you better than this, I shall propose marry- , 
ing you at once, and taking you in hand 
myself." 

He speaks in a warmer, better-tempered, 
more affectionate tone altogether, and at this 
resumption of the more lover-like manner 
Florence's heart goes down and her cheek 
pales as it has not done at all during the 
contest. She feels sure that Gerald Garth 
will keep his plighted troth to her, whether 
she wishes him to do so or not. 

u Gerald," she whispers, as they traverse 
the arcade in the direction of her father's 
quarters, " don't you ever find yourself 
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wishing to look and speak softly to some 
other girl than me ? Don't you often find 
yourself feeling that you could love some 
one, oh ! ever so much better than Florence 
Alleyne ? " 

"What utter nonsense you talk, Flo!" 
he answers, in a cool unimpassioned tone, 
that contrasts vividly with the fiery accents 
in which she retorts, 

" It may be nonsense, but it's just 
exactly what I feel about you very often. 
I know it's wrong and wicked, but I felt it 
to-night when Mr. Harwood was here with 
me," she says quakingly, for, though she 
has nerved herself to tell the truth, she has 
not nerved herself to bear the punishment 
the truth may bring upon her. 

" That being the case, it becomes my 
duty to see that Mr. Harwood is not here or 
anywhere else with you again," he says 
decisively. " Come, Florence, no more 
folly of this kind, if you please. You think 
it enhances your value, I suppose, to try 
and make me believe that another man has 
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been trying to sap your allegiance to me ; 
but it does nothing of the sort. I tell you 
if he has shown you more of his confounded 
attention than he has any other girl in the 
place, it's because he knows that you're 
engaged, and that he is safe. He'll be more 
devoted still when you're married, if I allow 
it." 

He laughs in a self-satisfied way as he 
speaks, and seems to be able to adjust 
Mr. Harwood's claims to consideration at 
their right value so very easily in his own 
mind, that Florence is aggravated into 
saying, 

" You'll be foolish if you allow it, Gerald ; 
but you'll be more foolish still if you marry 
me." 

" Which nobody can deny," a merry 
voice strikes in, and the pair, whose tones 
have been raised slightly during the utter- 
ance of the last few sentences, find them- 
selves face to face with Alf and Mr. 
Harwood. 



CHAPTEE II. 

" Do give your attention to the silks this 
morning, Florence. I feel that we shall be 
sadly hurried at the end, as it is, and Mrs. 
Garth will make capital out of the fact, and 
quote it as another example of my bad 
management, and your unfitness to be her 
son's wife." 

The speaker is Mrs. Alleyne, Florence's 
mother; the time is after breakfast, on a 
bright June morning ; and the place is the 
drawing-room of Captain Alleyne's quarters 
in Greenwich Hospital. 

The window — it is one that faces the 
1 Trafalgar' — is open, and the bunch 
of mignonette that flourishes in the box 
outside floods the room with perfume. 
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Florence is lounging on the wide divan that 
fills the window-seat, occupying herself 
alternately in reading an account of the late 
Woolwich Artillery ball and in playing with 
her latest favourite, a beautiful pug called 
Puck. 

" Never mind the silks to-day, mamma/' 
she says, pushing aside the little bundles of 
patterns which her mother keeps tendering 
for her inspection. " Do look at this dear's 
curly tail and cock-up nose ! Puck, you're 
worth all the white silks that ever came 
from the loom. Now, let us go on with 
the list of happy ones who were at the 
ball" 

She lays her pretty cheek down on the 
dog, that resembles a bit of animated Dres- 
den China, as she speaks, and treats the 
white silks with a genuine indifference that 
is ungirlish at least, even if it is not un- 
womanly, under the circumstances. 

"You take more interest in that ill- 
favoured little wretch than in your wedding- 
dress, Florence," her mother says, in a pained 
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tone. " My dear child — oh ! my dear child, 
I wish with all my heart that you had never 
seen the dog or the donor." There are 
tears in Mrs. Alleyne's eyes and a sob in her 
voice as she says this : but neither the tears 
nor the Bob win anything like a sympathetic 
expression from Florence. On the contrary, 
there is a touch of angry petulance in the 
tone in which she answers, 

61 Don't say that, mamma, if you please ; 
my love for the dog can't damage me, and 
as for the donor, the sight of him gives me 
about the greatest pleasure I can ever have ; 
don't grudge it to me ! " 

"Hush, Florence ; how, how can you say 
such things ! you, on the brink of marriage 
with another man ; with a man whose love 
is worth having, who has put up with your 
caprices and been faithful to you for so long ; 
my child, I'm shocked at your allowing your 
vanity to carry you away so entirely, and I 
feel more indignant than I can express at 
Harwood's idle, selfish conduct. All he 
thinks about is his own gratification, all he 
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cares for is his own pleasure, and you're weak 
enough to believe in his sham, and to imperil 
your happiness for him ! » 

Florence puts the dog down, and rises up 
flushed, trembling, beautiful and savage. 

u Why shouldn't his love for me be as 
true and good as Gerald Garth's ? " she asks 
quickly. « You drive me mad, mamma, by 
doubting it ; why, the one is as cool, calm, 
and calculating as a machine, and the other 
must show his feelings, whatever the exhibi- 
tion of them may cost him — " 

" Or others,' ' Mrs. Alleyne puts in. 

" Or others ; yes, you're right ; he can't 
stay to measure out his words and looks ; 
he's too brave and honest to be cautious ; 
you can't think what a relief it is to me to 
meet with a man who is regardless of con- 
sequences, after my experience of Gerald 
Garth." 

" Has it gone so far as this ? " Mrs Alleyne 
cries out piteously. " What can Alf have 
been about ? How blind I have been, and 
how fearfully you have been wronging 

vol. m. 7 
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Gerald ! You will be disgraced for ever if 
you break your promise to him, Florence ; 
though how you can ever stand at the altar 
with him after this, I don't know." 

Mrs. Alleyne is almost tragical in her 
wrath and fear, and not been fitted by nature 
for the portrayal of tragedy, she is neither 
imposing nor impressive when she attempts 
it. Florence listens to her mother's exordium 
carelessly, and answers, 

" I don't want to stand before the altar 
with him, I assure you, and as for the dis- 
grace, we shall go away from this place, I 
suppose, and Pm not of sufficient impor- 
tance for my story to precede me to 
another." 

" i We ' shall go away ? What do you 
mean? That your father should give up 
his appointment on account of your folly? " 

"Oh, dear no, nothing of the sort!" 
Florence laughs. " But that Harry Har- 
wood and 1 shall go if we — when we 
marry." 

"You are mad, bad, to speak in this 
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way ! " her mother wails. " How shall I 
face your father — how shall I look anybody 
in the face, indeed, after this ? The wedding- 
day fixed, the invitations sent out, the very 
house in which you're to live taken ! And 
all for nothing, if you give away to this 
infatuation ; have you forgotten, then, how 
Gerald loves you ? " 

" The other one loves me, too," Florence 
says. 

"He tells you so, perhaps; but what 
proof has he given of his affection ? All he 
has done has been to your detriment. Love 
you, indeed! Let him show his love by 
behaving as a man should behave to an 
engaged girl. I can find it in my heart to 
hate Mr. Harwood." 

" No, mother, no ! " Florence cries, roused 
most thoroughly at last. " I love him so. 
He is everything, he will be everything, to 
me. I don't care for the day being fixed, or 
for the friends being disappointed of a show- 
wedding. I don't care for the house being 
taken, or for Gerald's love or papa's anger. 

7—2 
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I will be free for Harry Harwood, and you'll 
forgive us both when you see how happy I 
am, and how he loves me." 

Tears, entreaties, lamentations came as a 
matter of course ; but eventually the power 
of love — the younger, fiercer power — pre- 
vails, and Mrs. Alleyne is induced to pro- 
mise to adhere to the guilty cause which 
Florence has embraced. 

"Not that I am actually engaged to 
Harry," Miss Alleyne is compelled to 
explain, with a blush ; " but it will come to 
that, of course, directly he finds I have 
broken off with Gerald." 

" How a man can have the face to propose 
to another man's betrothed wife, I can't 
imagine ! " Mrs. Alleyne questions moodily. 

"He hasn't exactly proposed yet," 
Florence admits. " It was no use, you see, 
while all the preparations for my marriage 
with Gerald were going on. He could say 
nothing definite except that he loved me." 

" In fact, he has been l cautious ' in spite 
of what you say about his grand, uncalcu- 
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lating nature," Mrs. Alleyne says triumph- 
antly. 

"Mamma, he's the very soul of honour. 
Don't affect to distrust him. He has told 
me quite enough to satisfy me, and now that 
I shall give him leave, he'll tell all the 
world." 

Then she proceeds to quote some of his 
speeches to her, and Mrs. Alleyne feels that 
they are impassioned enough to satisfy any 
girl, even if they fail to satisfy the girl's 
parents. 

Just at this juncture Alf comes in, and in 
her bewilderment his mother instructs him 
in the case as far as it has gone. Mr. Alfred 
Alleyne's notions regarding love-making in 
general, and his own engagements in par- 
ticular, are elastic enough ; but he can draw 
the line very closely where his sister is con- 
cerned. 

" You must be a fool to think you can be 
off with the old love at this stage ; and you 
must be a greater fool still to imagine that 
you'll be on with the new at all. Harwood 
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is one of the fellows who habitually make 
loye to the lips that are near ; my dear child, 
he just means nothing at all, and it will be 
a ghastly surprise to him when he finds that 
you have taken his jest for earnest" 

Alf say 8 this as seriously as it is in his 
nature to say anything to his sister, and his 
sister looks upon him as a shallow-hearted 
and unreasoning boy for saying it at all. 
But she loftily refrains from arguing the 
point with him, preferring to commune 
silently with her own spirit, as she recalls 
expression after expression of hot, ungovern- 
able, outspoken, impassioned love which Mr. 
Henry Harwood has poured out to her in 
the course of those dangerously sweet long 
strolls under the colonnades, during the 
evenings of this, the happiest summer she 
has ever known. 

"The mischief is done; your counsel 
comes too late, Alf," the girl says half 
sadly, half defiantly. 

" Do you mean to say that the gallant 
Celt has, with characteristic imprudence, 
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gone so far as to say, c Will you marry me y 
my pretty maid ? ' " Alf asks, with a disbe- 
lieving laugh. 

Florence closes her lips with an air of 
resolution, as if she were determined that 
wild horses should not tear the tender truth 
from her. 

u Upon my word, if he has, and if he 
ratifies his vows eventually at the holy altar, 
I shall look upon you, young lady, as one of 
the most enterprising and successful lion- 
tamers of the day," Alf goes on, chuckling 
in an irritating way. "Meantime, do the 
honest thing by Garth," he adds, altering 
his manner suddenly. " He's far too good 
a fellow to be used as a blind. Be honest 
with him, Morry, if you dare." 

Her brother speaks gravely, but very 
kindly, to her, and the girl's spirit quails at 
the thought of all the wrath to come, which 
she will have to endure before this delicate 
matter of her marriage is finally adjusted. 

" Only till this evening, Alf," she pleads* 
" Keep quiet about everything till after this 
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evening. By to-morrow morning I'll have 
strung myself up to the point of telling 
Gerald Garth the truth." 

" And this evening his mother and sisters 
are coming here to talk over the bridesmaids' 
dresses," Mrs. Alleyne moans. " Florence 
how can you make up your mind to bring 
such misery and shame upon us, all for the 
sake of this Mr. Harwood ? " 

" Because I love him," poor Florry whim- 
pers; "because I'm weak — because life 
looks so very long when I think of going 
through it with Gerald Garth." 

u Because Harwood has been a scoundrel, 
I suspect," Alf mutters, under his breath; 
and he lays the flattering unction to his soul 
that he has never broken the word of pro- 
mise to the heart of any girl half so u nice " 
as this foolish sister of his, who is about to 
cover the family of Alleyne with confusion. 

The day goes on, and a horde of fierce 
Garths sweep down from Blackheath upon 
the family with whom they are about to 
become allied. The battle of the brides- 
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maids' dresses has to be fought ! The Misses 
Garth, who are black-browed and sallow, 
have learnt the secret of diaphanous amber 
draperies, and long to wear them. The 
other brace of fair beings who are to hover 
alongside of them on the auspicious occasion 
of " Flo's marriage " have registered their 
opinion that " pink is the sweetest," and it 
is well known that, when bridesmaids differ, 
the unfortunate bride goes to the wall; 
therefore, Florence is not brought to the fore 
in the discussion, but is left to gaze out of 
that window which faces the 6 Trafalgar,' 
and which shall presently frame the picture 
that shows her the tragedy of her life. 

"The clock strikes six, and drag after 
drag, carriage after carriage, pulls up at the 
door of the ' Trafalgar.' Lovely women 
stand out upon the balconies, and one group 
of these latter keep watching the hospital 
grounds as if they were expecting somebody. 

Presently " somebody " joins them in that 
balcony just opposite to Florence's window, 
and she sees, with a throb and a start that 
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is not wholly pleasurable, that her lover — 
the man for whom she is nerving herself to 
bear any amount of domestic and social 
odium-is on tains of the easiest intimacy 
with the youngest, liveliest, prettiest of the 
women. 

How handsome he is, leaning there, his 
arm resting on the rail as he bends forward 
from his chair and looks up with that look 
Florence knows so well, into the face of the 
fair, brilliant girl who smiles back into his 
eyes as if the right were hers to do it ! Ah ! 
heavens ! how handsome he looks in his 
sinuous, supple, greyhoundy, vivacious 
grace. 

Florence, knowing the sight, and loving 
it well as she does, sickens at it ! 

" Oh ! the doubt— the doubt ! " She 
quivers, trembles, aches under the first 
shock of it, as, with all her heart in her 
eyes, she watches her lover. She hears the 
buzz behind her as to the bridal dresses 
{how those busy bees sting !), and she knows 
that all their efforts toward making a beau- 
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tiftd pageant will be unavailing, for "I will 
marry my own love, my own love, who is 
bending enraptured over another woman at 
the present moment on the balcony opposite 
to the window at which he knows I am 
sitting,'' she tells herself, doggedly, as her 
future sisters-in-law strive to arouse her in- 
terest. Weakly she tells herself that the 
greatest difficulty, the most painful obstruc- 
tion, in her path, is the telling the tale of 
her fickleness to Gerald Garth ; strongly she 
fears that the telling it will not be the 
heaviest burden she is called upon to bear, 
for the possibility is borne in upon her that 
Harwood may regard her sacrifice to himself 
as a vain one. 

" But, be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At length it cometh to even song," 

she tells herself, as she tears herself away 
from that fascinating window at last, and 
prepares to bear her part in the domestic 
testimonial toward her deserts which has been 
organized in the form of divan to the Garth 
family. 
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" I won't put my neck under the Garth 
family heel, but I'll tell Gerald all about it 
before I see Harry to-night," the girl says 
to herself as she watches the man to whom 
she is engaged making his quiet way across 
the room to meet her. " He shall dine first 
comfortably, for the last time in this house, 
and then I'll tell him what a fickle little 
wretch he has set his heart upon." 

The meal is a mournful one both to her 
and to her mother. Mrs. Alleyne reads in 
her daughter's face that a crisis is approach- 
ing, and her motherly love for her child, and 
motherly pride, are at issue. It galls her 
to the quick that her girl should prove her- 
self light of love and be capable of going 
from her word. But she bears the gall with- 
out wincing outwardly, for, above all things, 
she does desire Florence's happiness. 

The hour after dinner is full of incident, 
for the time is short, and Florence is im- 
patient now to have everything clear and 
above board. 

At eight o'clock Harwood has promised 
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to come round to the side terrace and take a 
tarn with her, and she resolves that she will 
meet him a free woman, absolved from her 
vows to Gerald Garth. 

" How cruel I am," she tells herself, as 
Gerald seats himself by her and asks her, 
with a happy, confident laugh, if she has 
i€ settled on the dress and the other tom- 
foolery ? " 

For a moment or two she is nearly turned 
from her truthful purpose by sheer physical 
inability to nerve herself to the task 
of blasting this man's hopes. Then she 
remembers the ardent face and manner 
and tone of the one who is coming to her at 
night. 

" I haven't chosen the dress or settled on 
anything, Gerald, because " 

She chokes, and pauses. 

"But, my dear little girl, you must be 
decorated for the sacrifice, you know; 
therefore why delay the choice of a garment? 
It would have been much wiser on our parts, 
Florry, if we had gone off and got married 
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quietly, months ago, instead of waiting for 
a show- wedding," he says fondly, as he 
tries to take the girl's hand. 

" Don't ! " she whispers, in a pained way. 
" Ah ! it would have been better, Gerald ; 
come out with me — I can't talk to you 
here." 

She goes out, catching up her hat from 
the hall-table, and he follows her into one 
of the cool, quiet, secluded quadrangles, 
where they are free from all chance of any 
more impertinent intruders than the hos- 
pital sparrows. The sweet evening light 
fills the grey, grand old place with soft, 
harmonious effects that axe soothing and yet 
saddening to the perturbed spirit of the girl. 
If only this calm could suffice to her; if 
only she could still that feverish choice of 
hers for " something better than she has 
known," which Haxwood seems to her. 
Too late, too late to wish for this now ; the 
time has come for her to speak — to be truth- 
ful at last. 

" Gerald," she begins — and never has 
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her voice uttered his name with such a 
touching, tender cadence before — " Gerald, 
I want to tell you something that I ought 
to have told you weeks ago, but I always 
went on, hoping I might alter, trusting I 
might grow better " 

"My darling, are you ill?" he gasps 
out, in a spasm of such anxious love that 
she responds, with a cry of actual pain, 

" No, but wicked, so wicked ! don't hate 
me, don't despise me — pity me, Gerald. I 
don't love you ! " 

She puts her poor trembling little hands 
over her face as she makes her con- 
fession, and stands thus waiting for his 
answer. 

It comes at last. The man is stung to 
his very soul, but he takes his torture 
quietly. He has fought a hard battle with 
his family and fortune to win this girl ; he 
has laboured, he has striven, he has denied 
himself, and now he learns that it has all 
been to no purpose. Outraged, deceived, 
disappointed as he is, his predominant sen- 
sation now is, fear for her ! 
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" It isn't that you love — that other one, 
is it?" he asks eagerly. " My poor darling, 
it isn't that?" 

" Don't you know that it must be that, 
that to a maddening degree before I can 
hurt you so — Gerald?" she sobs out; and 
his reply is, 

11 Then, heaven help you, darling ; uproot 
your fancy for Harwood, Florence," he goes 
on earnestly. " Teach yourself to think it 
an idle one ; blot it out, whether you can 
love me again or not ; banish him from your 
heart ; he's not worthy " 

" However," she interrupts, " if I were a 
saint in heaven and he a sinner here, he'd 
still be * worthy ' of the love he is so capable 
of inspiring. It's no use, Gerald ; I should 
have loved you reasonably enough if he 
had never come here; but I worship him, 
and " 

"He has told you that he loves 
you ? " 

" He has taught me to feel it, without 
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telling me exactly. . Don't be angry with 
him. Blame me, not him. Gerald, be your 
own generous self, and I'll tell him presently 
that our hearts ought to be bowed with 
shame for the rest of our lives for haying 
wronged you." 

" He has done worse, the villain ! n 
Gerald mutters. 

" Worse ! He couldn't do worse." 

"He has wronged you" the young man 
goes on, miserably; "my own darling— 
always my darling, in spite of this bitter 
interlude. I saw him just now, and he bid 
me tell you something. He sent a message 
to you." 

" Give it — give it ! " she ejaculates 
clearly; but he sees that she staggers, 
and he puts his arm out to her; but 
she rejects it, and repeats, " Give it — 
give it ! " 

" Bear it, Florence — bear it bravely," he 
implores. "Wake from your dream, my 
own love, and I will help you to forget you 
have ever dreamt it." 

vol. in. 8 
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" His message?" 

" It was this : His kind regards to you, 
and he must break his appointment with 
you to-night. The lady he is engaged to is 
dining with her uncle and aunt at the 
' Trafalgar,' and he must dine with them, 
and make the acquaintance of that l wealthy 
and therefore desirable branch of. the 
family/ Blackguard that he is, that was his 
message. Show that you can bear it — act 
as if " 

His words are arrested by a gesture from 
her. She is groping blindly with her hands 
in the air— groping for support, poor child 
— for something tangible and real to catch 
hold of. The next instant she consummates 
her folly by falling heavily forward, and 
when he has carried her in, and they all 
press around her to reprobate her impru- 
dence in u walking in the sultry evening 
air till she faints," and to give advice, she 
is blind to their anxiety — deaf to their 
remarks in a way that alarms. 

" Send for one of the doctors," her father 
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directs, and in his agitation he forgets to 
specify which doctor he desires to see." 

c c Accordingly the messenger brings the 
first one she meets, and he happens to be 
Mr. Henry Harwood, who was smoking a 
cigar in the company of his future uncle- 
in-law. 

He is cool and debonair enough as he 
comes up to the couch on which the uncon- 
scious girl is lying. His heart accuses him 
of being the cause of her condition, but 
none of the others know it, and her womanly 
tact will save her from betraying herself 
and him when she recovers and finds him 
in attendance on her. So he proceeds to 
minister to her according to his office, and 
as he bends over her, they see his face grow 
deathly in its pallor, and, guilty or guiltless, 
even her mother cannot hate him as he Mis 
on his knees by Florence's side. 

" She is dead ! May God forgive me!" 
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The day was full of the sweetness and light, 
the glory and warmth, that only summer can 
shed over, and extract from the land. Down 
to the left of the verdure-covered old vicar- 
age-house (where the whole action of the 
portion of this story that I am telling took 
place) broad meadow-lands lay bathed in a 
purple haze — purple haze that spoke of in- 
tense heat in the open, and that made even 
the thoughtless young pair under the trees 
on the lawn grateful for the shelter afforded 
them. 

Any one who had seen them resting there, 
absorbed in each other and themselves, 
would have seen the naturalness of such 
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absorption, and at the same time have felt 
sorry for it. 

For, though this dawning liking was 
natural, it was not fit. The girl was the 
third daughter of a poor country parson, who 
eked out an income by taking pupils ; while 
the boy was . the highly prized scion of a 
noble house. And still they were suffered 
to be together. 

The young fellow of seventeen, though he 
had not come into his fall heritage of manly 
beauty yet, was a very worthy idol, so far as 
appearance went, for a young girl to set up 
and worship. He had the slender, clearly 
defined, delicate form and features that be- 
long to the handsomest race in the world — 
the English aristocracy. 

There was that look of breed about the 
boy that is unmistakable. That look that 
never is seen unless blood and culture have 
aided in producing it. What wonder, then, 
that Ella Langton contrasted him with the 
well-to-do young farmers in her father's 
parish, and having done that, forthwith 
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erected an altar in her heart whereon she 
worshipped Bernhard Annesleigh unceas- 
ingly? 

She was supremely happy this morning, 
for her mother had given her a half-holiday, 
to do what she pleased with. That excellent 
mother, on household cares intent, quite be- 
lieved that Ella would go off for a stroll 
through some woods in the distance, as she 
had been wont to do on like occasions from 
her very little girlhood. But Bernhard 
magnificently commanded her to " stay and 
read poetry to him under the weeping- 
willow," and she was only too well pleased 
to obey him. 

The sunbeams fell like shattered gold 
through the leaves, fell down brightly, flick- 
eringly on the two young heads. The boy's, 
covered with crisp curls of dark-brown ; the 
girl's, crowned with such golden tresses as 
only fall to the lot of one woman in a 
thousand. 

The masculine head reposed comfortably 
on the boy's own folded arms. The femi- 
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nine one was bent down over a volume, 
from which she was reading poems at 
random. 

"This is very jolly," Bernhard spoke 
languidly, for the heat was subduing him. 
His only reason for speaking at all was, that 
Ella had kept her violet eyes bent on her 
book for a long time, and he liked looking 
at them often. 

He had his " taste's desire " at once. She 
lifted her silken fringes, and bent her 
honestly adoring gaze upon him, as she said, 
sympathetically, 

" Yes, isn't it ! no lessons, and such sun- 
shine " 

"And you so jolly pretty," he cut in, 
with a vast increase of energy. And then 
he withdrew one arm from under his head 
and flung it round her slender waist. For, 
though Ella was only sixteen, she was sym- 
metrically and perfectly formed. 

" Now you may go on reading," the young 
sultan said, as Ella acknowledged his caress 
by saying, 
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" Oh ! dear, Bernhard." 

A rosy colour had flushed the girl's lovely 
face. The thought that, perhaps, she ought 
not to let Bernhaxd Annesleigh treat her as 
he might his sister, crossed her mind, and 
clouded her happiness for an instant. Then, 
in her purity and innocence, she Warned her- 
self for even that thought, condemning it to 
herself as "dreadful." And then, in her 
confusion, she read on at once, selecting by 
chance the very poem she ought not to have 
selected. It was called " Long Ago," and 
deserves to be more widely known than 
it is. 



a 



We were children together ! Oh ! brighter than mine 
Are the eyes that are looking their love on you 

now, 
And nobler than I are the maidens that twine 
The scarf for your breast and the wreath for your 

brow. 

Be happy, my brother, wherever you will, 

Q-ood speed to your courser, good luck to your 
bow, 

But will you not — will you not think of me still, 
As you thought of me once, long ago— "long ago P 
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" We were children together ! I know you will dream 
Of the rock and the valley, the cottage and tree ; 

Of the bird on the brakfe, of the boat on the stream, 
Of the book and the lute, of my roses and me. 

When Pleasure deceives you, and young Hope 
departs, 

And the pulse of Ambition beats weary and low, 
My brother, my brother, come back to our hearts, 

Let us be what we were long ago — long ago." 

Her voice had faltered more than once in 
the reading, and he had watched her confu- 
sion, and enjoyed it with half-laughing 
malice. Boy as he was, he knew so well 
what was in the young girl's heart. He 
quite understood her sudden shame. He 
thoroughly realised how keenly the dread 
that he might go away and forget her, cut 
Ella Langton. 

" Look at me, Pet," he said with authority. 

"I — I am looking for something else," 
she stammered. 

" Look at me, and confess ; arn't you sorry 
you read those lines, because they describe 
your own situation and feelings to a certain 
degree ? n 
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"Bernhard, don't be so rude and 
cruel." 

He had taken her chin in his hand, and 
turned her face toward him. And she knew 
that her face was telling the truth — that she 
loved him dearly. 

" My own Pet," he said, more softly and 
seriously, " I shall never go away and forget 
you — trust me for that." Then he reared 
himself up and kissed the little face that was 
rich with happy blushes now, and Ella was 
well content to believe him. 

u I shall have you painted by Walton," 
he said, presently, lying back and regarding 
her critically. 

"Shall you?" She was blushing with 
half unconscious pleasure at the way in 
which he was assuming the right to direct 
her, and manage for her in the future. 
"Who is Walton ?" she went on. "Is he 
anybody I ought to know about ? " 

"He's the fashionable portrait-painter. 
Of course you ought to know about him, Pet. 
Only, how can you, while you're shut up 
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here ? " Then he went on to tell her that 
u Walton " had painted his two sisters, both 
of whom were great beauties, and celebrated 
belles, and both of whom were married to 
peers of the realm. "They were the 
youngest brides of their respective seasons," ' 
he added. " Ida was only sixteen." 

" My age ! " she exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. 

" Yes, by Jove ! yon are sixteen ; but my 
sister Ida looked much more of a woman ; 
she'd had no end of offers ; but my mother 
knew that St. John would come on at the 
end, so she kept Ida free." 

"It was lucky your sister didn't care 
for any of the others," Ella suggested 
timidly. 

"She did, though; she was an awful 
goose about one fellow, Bartie Friel ; but he 
hadn't the requisite. The best of the joke 
is, that he's St. John's cousin, and intro- 
duced St. John to Ida ; he thought " (the 
boy paused, and laughed lightly at the ab- 
surdity of it) — " he thought that Ida would 
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win old St. John's liking, and get him to 
give Bartie something good ; but Ida won 
more than old St. John's liking — she won the 
title and coronet." 

" And his heart ? " 

" His heart ! I don't know about that. 
He's popularly supposed to have lost his 
heart thirty years ago to my mother." 

" Then he must be quite old," Ella ques- 
tioned, in angry surprise. "Tell me, Bern- 
hard, is he quite old and grey ? " 

" Of course he is ; he's fifty, and Ida's 
eighteen." 

" Poor thing ! " Ella ejaculated with 
honest pity. 

•'Very few people call Lady St. John 
'poor thing,' I can tell you," he replied, 
laughing. "She's the leader of the best 
coterie in town." 

" Poor Mr. Bartie Friel ! " she then said 
softly. 

The boy's face clouded. 

" Bartie Friel is " he stopped himself 

abruptly. And she asked with interest, 
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"< Is' what?" 

"Never mind; I can't tell you, Pet; 
something you ought not to hear about until 
you're a fashionable lady," he added, half 
sneeringly ; then he ended by saying, " he's 
not half such a good fellow as old St. John, 
after all." 

They were summoned to luncheon soon 
after this, and Ella went in dreamily, her 
head being full of faint outlines of the 
romance in real life of which Bernhardt 
sister Ida was the heroine. 

The dining-room of that picturesque vicar- 
age was as dreary an apartment as drab fur- 
niture and dingy papered walls could make it. 
Nature had done so much for the room, too, 
by throwing garlands of French honeysuckle 
aid blush roses half across the lattice win- 
dows. And through these floral shades the 
sunbeams fell in flickeringly, in the dancing, 
graceful way in which sunbeams do play 
through leaves. But, alas ! all beauty and 
grace came to an end here. The coarse, 
crude, time-worn, children-torn furniture 
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could not be beautified even by the sun- 
beams. 

We are so apt to accuse the mistress of a 
house of " want of taste " if her household 
surroundings are ugly and stiff and soiled. 
But how can a woman with an empty purse 
and full hands drape windows artistically, 
and polish up her household gods per- 
petually ? 

Poor Mrs. Langton had not solved the 
difficult question of how this was to be done. 
She had seen things fade and grow more and 
more dilapidated year by year, and she had 
made strenuous efforts to repair them. 

But repairing is not replacing, and things 
had been meagre even at the beginning, so 
now it was but a small wonder that an air 
of dull though decent poverty should reign 
over everything inside the house. 

It may be asked, "But with daughters 
who were grown up, should the care of 
beautifying, or of attempting to beautify, the 
hopelessly unbeautiful, have been left to the 
already overworked mother and manager ? " 
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The answer is simply this : The two elder 
girls were winning their own way in the 
world as governesses. And Ella's educa- 
tion was incomplete, and she was only 
sixteen. 

Truth to tell, Ella had never troubled her 
handsome little head about any of the short- 
comings of her home before this awakening 
day. But now, when she sat down to lun- 
cheon, something about the arrangement of 
the table, something about the dinginess of 
the room, something about the aspect of 
everything, struck her as being sordid and 
utterly inharmonious — utterly out of keeping 
with the refinement there was in Bernhard 
Annesleigh's atmosphere. 

Her meditation on this subject was put to 
flight abruptly. 

Her father spoke in agitated tones — the 
tones his poor wife so well knew portended 
fresh anxiety, fresh struggles, fresh combats 
with poverty. 

" Bernhard, I have had a letter from Lady 
Annesleigh this morning," Mr. Langton 
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began. " She thinks that the sooner you go 
to Oxford the better." 

Mr. Langton's voice trembled ominously. 

Bernhardt going to Oxford meant the 
direct loss of three hundred a year to the 
poor overtasked vicar of Elmham. 

It is needless to recapitulate here all that 
was said and done, and thought and felt, 
after the keynote of separation was struck. 

In the midst of the boy's natural delight 
in the proposed change, there crept a pang 
of regret at the inevitable parting with 
Ella. 

Pleasure and sorrow were delicately 
blended in his heart, and they filled the 
situation with emotional interest, that was a 
new sensation to him. But in Ella's heart 
it was all pure sorrow, unmixed with the 
lightest shade of pleasure. 

He was leaving her, but he was going to 
Oxford — going to be a man, going to begin 
life ; and in these facts he found compensa- 
tion for leaving her. But she only felt that 
she was losing him. For her there was no 
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compensation either in the present or the 
future. Bernhard was going away ! 

With the unselfishness of a girPs first 
love, she never once thought of censuring 
him ever so slightly for not feeling this 
approaching separation even as she felt 
it. 

It was natural, she thought, that boys 
should long for and revel in the commence- 
ment of their emancipation from the tram- 
mels of their boyhood. 

Especially was it natural that Bernhard 
should do so. Light as her father's rule 
over the lad was, still it was rule, and Bern- 
hard was born to be free, if ever human 
being was so. 

Thus she reasoned and argued with her- 
self against her regret at his going, and 
went on regretting just the same. 

The positive difference in the household 
arrangements, which would be necessitated 
by the loss of that sum which Bernhard 
represented to her mother, never occurred 
to Ella. 
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She was too young and loving to cumber 
herself with domestic cares, or take thought 
for the morrow of domestic life. 

It did not strike Bernhard that he ought 
to say something more definite than he 
had said to the girl, whose whole horizon 
was darkened by the shadow of his de- 
parture. 

The lad meant loyally and lovingly, and 
so, when he kissed her on the lips, and put 
a little twisted gold ring on her finger, he 
thought that he had done all that was 
needful. 

When the time came for fellows of his 
order to marry, he should marry Ella ; 
meanwhile, it was useless to talk about it. 
And Ella unconsciously relied upon the 
fidelity he did not pledge ; but still thought 
far more impatiently of that " meanwhile " 
than he did. 

So the day came for them to say good- 
bye, and the boy went out into the world, 
where a thousand fresh interests sprang up 
like flowers in his path, making it beautiful. 

9—2 
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And Ella went about the old vicarage-house 
and gardens, and found the days very long 
and eventless, now that there was no Bern- 
hard to brighten them. 

Lady Annesleigh wrote a courteous letter 
to Mr. Langton, thanking him for the care 
and attention he had bestowed upon her son. 
And Bernhard himself wrote a note to Ella, 
during his first term— a letter which the 
girl prized next to her twisted gold ring, 
though there was little in it save accounts 
of his feats on the river, and the prowess of 
a certain well-predigreed puppy. 

She answered it with all the hearty 
sympathy, all the frank confidence of a 
child. 

And then it ended. 

Gradually the old vicarage-house, and all 
the occupants of it, faded from his mind. 
Life was full of bright promise for him, and 
he had no time to look back. 

He finished his college career with more 
than credit. He was a touch more than 
clever, and his impetuosity stood him 
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instead of perseverance, and carried him 
well on the road he had chosen. 

By the time he was five-and-twenty, he 
had done such good service to Government, 
by the subtlety and skill with which he 
had carried through a delicate negotiation, 
that Government recognized his claims 
magnificently, and gave him a good home 
appointment. 

Bernhard Annesleigh had made hi& 
mark, and the mothers of daughters 
regarded him kindly. 

The years had flown with him — the 
seven years since he had said good-bye to 
Ella Langton. 

But they had not flown with her. They 
had dragged along wearily. 

The first three were peaceful enough, 
though they were burdened by dulness 
and poverty and illness. Still, they were 
spent in her own home, among her loved 
"own." 

But the last four had seen her knocked 
about from one family of strangers to 
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another, now as companion, now as 
governess, for her father and mother were 
dead, and all Ella inherited from them was 
a patient, brave, faithful heart. 

There had been no lack of lovers during 
these years — lovers ready to "woo an' 
marry an' a'," if she would only have 
forgotten that early dream, and left off that 
little twisted ring. But she could not 
bring herself to do either. 

She clung as tenaciously to her old memo- 
ries as she did to that frail little pledge of 
the affection Bernard Annesleigh had for- 
gotten. And so she preferred working her 
way on wearily enough. 

The years had matured the beauty that 
had been very bright and bewitching even 
at sixteen. 

" She was far too beautiful to be a go- 
verness," all the men said. 

Poor Ella's heart panted sometimes to 
show Bernhard the beauty that others prized 
so highly. Surely if he could see her, he 
would remember Elmham, and their love. 
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Her present occupation was a congenial 
one to her in many ways. She was acting 
as secretary and amanuensis to a lady, who 
insisted on being literary, and who, luckily 
for Ella, was really fond of reading good 
works. 

This lady was a sufficiently bright and 
clever woman to be able to collect around 
her a brighter and cleverer circle ; and the 
ability to do this proves no inconsiderable 
talent. 

It was while mingling with this circle 
that Ella heard the name of her old love 
again for the first sime since their parting, 
seven years before. 

" Bernhard will be here in an hour, my 
dear Mrs. Chalons," Ella heard, and look- 
ing round, she saw that the speaker was 
a stately matron, with Bernhard Annes- 
leigh's eyes." 

"His mother !" she thought, with a 
thrill, as she obeyed an irresistible impulse, 
and got herself nearer to Lady A.nnesleigh 
longing to speak to her, to touch her, to 
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do her some service, however slight, for love 
of unforgotten Bernhard. 

Suddenly the fact that he would be be- 
fore her in an hour recurred to her, and 
the thought of bow he would feel and look 
and act upset her self-possession, and made 
her falter in the advances she was about to 
make to Lady Annesleigh. 

But Lady Annesleigh, who was very keen 
on beauty, had already marked her. 

"Who is the girl with the crown of 
gold ? " she asked of the hostess. 

And the hostess, who was proud of her 
well-selected library, and her handsome 
companion, answered, 

"My secretary, Miss Langton; quite a 
jewel. I wouldn't have her in the house for 
the world if I had a son." 

Lady Annesleigh laughed easily. 

" Those fears are quite out of date ; men 
are so much wiser than they were. What 
does she do ? " 

" Everything." 

" And how does she do it ? " 
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" Magnificently. I hope no one will dis- 
cover her value, and rob me of her. She 
saves me all trouble, and sings like a prima 
donna, for thirty pounds a-year." 

" Make her sing now," Lady Annesleigh 
said, putting up her glass. 

And at the same moment Bemhard came 
into the room. 

Ella felt as if the words, "Bernhard, 
don't you know me?" were painted on her 
face, as, after speaking to Mrs. Chalons and 
his mother, he turned and carelessly scanned 
the form and features of the girl, who wore 
his twisted ring on her finger. 

" A golden beauty ! " was his thought, as 
he let his gaze travel away from her. 
"Never seen her before — quite new, evi- 
dently ! " 

It was a relief to her just then that Mrs. 
Chalons came up with the polite command, 
" My dear, will you sing ? " 

The acute agony she experienced at his 
non-recognition could not have been borne 
in silence. She must either have laughed 
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or cried out. Heaven help the women who 
laugh in their anguish ! They suffer more 
than those who weep. 

As she must do something, she felt that 
it would be as well to sing. And so she 
got herself away to the piano. 

As she seated herself, and took off her 
gloves, she stole another look at him, and 
he was looking at her admiringly. His lips 
had left a kiss on hers that had never been 
brushed off! And he had forgotten her! 
Oh, the pain and shame of it ! 

She plunged into something, and sang it 
well, though every fibre trembled. When 
she had finished, she found he was standing 
by her, ready to offer her a compliment. 
And again she turned her great violet eyes 
upon him, and he did not know her. The 
little ring shone in the lamplight on her 
slender finger, for Ella never killed it by 
wearing another. And he admired her 
fingers, and never noticed the ring. 

He spoke to her of her masters, of those 
who had trained her voice, discussing about 
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them and it intelligently. Her voice re- 
minded him of a queen of song whom he 
had heard in Vienna, and he " never forgot 
a voice," he said. " Would she sing again ? 
He would like to remember hers." 

How dear he was to her, in spite of all 
his cruel unconsciousness ! How desperately 
dear ! How she hated Lady Annesleigh for 
coming up just then, and putting her hand 
on her son's arm, and telling him that she 
must " take him away." How she envied 
the mother — how she loved the son ! 

" I am to hear one more song, and then I 
am at your service, mother. You will sing 
again, will you not ? " he pleaded, and Lady 
Annesleigh backed his request with, 

" It was asking too much, but do." 

She could not resist the impulse. Before 
her, as she battled with it for an instant, 
rose the scene, and the actors in it. The 
day that was full of all summer glory, 
warmth, sweetness, and light. That velvet 
lawn and weeping willow, and rose-oovered 
vicarage, and the splendid boy-hero to 
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whom she had read Praed's poems. She 
could not resist the impulse. Come what 
would, he should be reminded of it, too. 

And so when her pearly notes in all their 
purity and clearness next smote his ears, 
they fell on the words, 

u "We were children together ! Oh ! brighter than 
mine 
Are the eyes that are looking their love on you 
now." 

And, after one eager, gasping glance, he 
exclaimed, 

"Why, it's Ella— Ella Langton?" and 
her song was at an end. 

It would be pleasant to have to record 
that, as she was revealed to him, so his 
love for her returned without delay. But 
mine is a true tale, and therefore I cannot 
wrest facts to my own pleasure in any such 
way. 

As he recognized her, he admired her 
immensely, and remembered that, even in 
her girlhood, she had not been gawky after 
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the manner of girls. But he entirely forgot 
that he had loved her then, or that he had 
acted in such a way as to teach her to love 
him. 

There was not the slightest approach to 
that high misdemeanour in social life, a 
scene. His self-possession was so perfect, 
so natural, that Ella at once recovered her 
own. True, she ceased singing the instant 
he exclaimed, " Why, it's Ella — Ella Lang- 
ton! " but even his mother could find no 
fault with the slow, sweet smile, and very 
gentle inclination of the head with which 
the clever companion greeted her father's 
former pupil. 

" Let me introduce you to my mother," 
he said at once. And then Ella found her- 
self made known to Lady Annesleigh, who 
complimented her on the possession of a 
charming voice. 

He did not notice the ring. As soon 
as she realized that he was absolutely with- 
out recollection of what she had supposed 
them to be to one another, Ella took care 
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that he should not see it. She slipped on 
her glove, and when that was on she felt 
safer. 

But she need have had no fear. He 
had forgotten the episode of the ring as 
utterly as he had forgotten the words he 
had spoken when she read the poem under 
the willow tree years ago — the same poem 
she had sung to-night. 

Presently he asked for her father, and 
Ella had to ice herself in order to avoid 
breaking down, as she replied that he was 
dead. 

He admired her very much. It was quite 
a treat to meet with that genuine golden 
hair in conjunction with such intensely 
violet eyes. She was altogether "good 
form, too," he told himself, and he lazily 
wondered if she were married? She had 
not corrected him when he introduced her 
to his mother as " Miss Langton ; " but 
that might be solely due to the fact of her 
having lived long enough in the world to 
have discovered that it is not worth while 
to correct any one for anything. 
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She was dressed well, tool Bernhard 
liked women who dressed well. He recalled 
a vision of her in old days, climbing up a 
tree to get apples for him, in a torn dress 
and a ragged garden-hat. 

" Are yon living in town ? " he asked. 

" I am living here with Mrs. Chalons — 
and I must go and attend to some of my 
duties," she said, rising and smiling at him 
just as composedly as if her heart had not 
been fearfully nigh to breaking with revived 
love and bitter disappointment. She had 
pictured meeting him in a thousand ways, 
but never like this — never like this. 

He turned to his mother as Ella crossed 
the room. 

" She must have made a sensation 'when 
she came out ? " he remarked. 

" My dear Bernhard, l a daughter of the 
gods, divinely tall, and most divinely fair,' 
as she is, she has never come out or made 
a sensation, as you seem to think. She is 
and has been a governess or companion all 
her life, I suppose. But she is really a 
beautiful woman." 
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" Magnificent ! I was in hopes she was 
married, that I might have seen more of 
her. She used to be a clever girl, I re- 
member." 

Then there was a fresh arrival Lovely 
Lady St. John, the leader of the wildest, 
gayest, most daring set in town, entered, 
and in another minute a smile flashed round 
the friendly circle as Bartie Friel lounged 
in. 

Of all obnoxious spectacles on the face of 
the earth, this one of her reckless infatua- 
tion was the most obnoxious to Lady St. 
John's brother. He was fond of her, proud 
of her beauty, well inclined to believe that 
there was, as she used to assure him, " no 
harm " in her intimacy with " poor Bartie^ 7 

But he could not endure the looks that 
were looked about the affair. And in exact 
proportion as he loved his sister, he loathed 
Bartie Friel. 

So now, with a sterner face than Lady 
St. John's aspersers cared to smile into, he 
proceeded to take leave of his hostess, and 
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bow himself out of the room. As he was 
doing this, he heard the man he most dis- 
liked in the world, the man who was cal- 
lously compromising Ida, ask, 

" Who is that with the jet in her hair ? 
The loveliest woman out ! " and as Bernhard 
heard this, he remembered that he had not 
said good-bye to " the loveliest woman out," 
who was no other than his old friend and 
playfellow, Ella Langton. 

He made his way back to her, and some 
little delay being caused by the increasing 
crowd, by the time he reached her side 
Bartie Friel was engaging her in conversa- 
tion. 

A sharp, angry spasm of annoyance — he 
could not define the cause of it — seized 
Bernhard Annesleigh, and he turned away 
.id ..ft the h»%riM giving another 
word to Ella. 

Well, it was over, and it was oyer with- 
out her having derogated from her feminine 
dignity at all. There was a certain amount 
of satisfaction in this, but the dubious satis- 
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faction was not balanced altogether by the 
keen anguish she felt at that utter forget- 
fulness of his. 

"After this, I can never wear his ring 
again," she thought, and she tried to take 
it off. That ring had been given to her as 
a pledge, and he had forgotten that he had 
given it. 

That night the ring and his one letter 
were packed up together and carefully put 
aside. She could not make up her mind to 
destroy them, though something told her 
that it would be better to do so.. But 
" just a little longer," she pleaded with this 
instinct of hers. And so " just a little 
longer " she kept them. 

Mrs. Chalons prided herself upon "living 
in a whirl." She went everywhere, and 
received every one, and so Ella — her beauti- 
ful companion — was very much before the 
eyes of that portion of the world who 
constituted Mrs. Chalons's " set " at this 
juncture. 

Further, Mrs. Chalons had "no preju- 
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dices," she was fond of averring, and so 
Bartie Friel, who was rather a black sheep 
by this time, received a warm welcome 
whenever he chose to come to the 
house. 

He was a black sheep, but he was a mar- 
vellously attractive one, and so people 
talked about him, and about what he was 
doing and what he might be expected 
to do. 

His admiration for Miss Langton did not 
remain a secret very long. Every one heard 
of it. Among others, Lady St. John and 
Bernhard Annesleigh. And the hearing 
caused the woman agony, and put the man 
in a passion. 

It is greatly to be feared that every one 
is afflicted with that baleful thing — a too 
communicative Mend. At any rate, Lady 
St. John was so afflicted, and thus it hap- 
pened one day, when Bernhard was quietly 
having a cup of afternoon tea with his 
sister, that they learnt from the lips of this 
friend that " Mr. Bartie Friel was positively 
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going to marry that Miss Langton who lived 
with Mrs. Chalons." 

Lady St. John received the tidings with 
the utmost sang froid. 

" Is he ? " she asked indifferently, and 
the friend replied in a friendly manner. 

" Yes. I wonder he has not told you." 

What could the "married woman" do 
but acquiesce in that wonder faintly. 

" Bartie Friel marry that girl ! " Bern- 
hard Annesleigh exclaimed, the moment he 
was alone with Ida. " She shall know what 
he is before she's a day older. Why, she's a 
good girl. The fellow would shock her out 
of her life or her reason." 

u Oh, Bernhard, spare him ! " she mur- 
tered; " don't malign him.'' 

Bernhard scowled. 

" Then spare me" she pleaded in a lower 
voice. u I know how you blame him, but 
spare me ; let him marry her if he loves 
her ; " and then she began to cry bitterly. 

He would make no promise, but he went 
away from her, feeling sorely distressed. 
Was she not his own sister ? 
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"Poor girl," he thought bitterly; and 
then he remembered the other one. 

At least, he would go and hear from Ella 
Langton herself if there was any truth in 
this vile report. He eould not help calling 
it a "vile report" as he reflected on some 
portions of Bartie's career, and contrasted 
them with all he knew of Ella. 

"Why, I was in love with her myself 
when I was a lad," he thought; and he 
wondered if Ella marvelled anything about 
that! 

An hour later he was inquiring for Miss 
Langton at Mrs. Chalons's door, and hearing 
that she would receive him. 

She was quite as composed as on the 
occasion of their meeting that night which 
has been narrated — quite as composed and 
quite as beautiful. He could not bear to 
see her become a prey to a fellow like Bartie 
Friel. 

"On the score of old friendship, I am 
going to, presume greatly with you, Miss 
Langton," he began. 
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She opened her eyes. 

"Haven't you forgotten the old friend- 
ship yet ? What a wonderful memory ! " 

" I have not forgotten the old friendship, 
indeed," he replied gently ; " it prompts me 
to say something that you may not like to 
hear." 

He paused, and her treacherous heart 
began to beat. But she was mistress of her- 
self. His ring and his letter were nestling 
in her bosom all the while ! And he could 
coolly speak of old li friendship." 

"Men differ from women with a ven- 
geance," she thought ; " he has kissed me, 
and he asks if I have forgotten our old 
friendship." 

" They say you are going to marry a man 
of whom you can know very little," he 
began softly, and her face and heart grew 
like stone ; " tell me, is this true ? " 

She made no answer, and he thought, 

" She is resenting my interference ; she 
has forgotten how fond I was of her when I 
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was a boy, and she looks upon this as mere 
impertinence." 

Nerving himself to the task by the 
thought of all he knew about Bartie Friel, 
and all he feared about Bartie Friel, he 
resolved, 

" He shall never have her. The splendid 
creature, she deserves a better fate than to- 
be a worn-out rotie's wife ; " and he spoke,, 
warming with his words, "You are asto- 
nished at my presumption in interfering. I 
feel sure of that. But, Ella, I can't forget 
the old days when we were children toge- 
ther. Can you ? " 

She bent her head down lower, and he 
could not see her eyes, but he went on, 

i€ You have forgotten a great deal, Ella ; 
but I will remind you, and then you will 
feel that it is more than mere friendly inte- 
rest that prompts me to interfere. ,, Memory 
jogged him at this juncture, and he went on 
glibly, " You may have forgotten how I 
loved you, darling — " 

" Have not you been the one to forget ? " 
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" On my faith, no; not now, when I see 
yon again," he protested ardently ; and then 
as he clasped her in his arms, she showed 
him the ring and the letter, and sang the 
last line of that re- uniting song — 



a 



Let us be what we were long ago— long ago." 



THE E1TD. 



RIDE AS THOUGH- YOU WERE 

FLYING. 



I am out on the open moor, tearing reck- 
lessly up its ascents and down its slopes in 
sheer gladness of heart ; and Jezebel shares 
my enthusiasm, sympathizes with my 
exhilaration, and, I believe, understands the 
cause of it. 

Jezebel is my mare, my constant com- 
panion, and my favourite friend, though there 
are frequent contests of wills between us. 
Sometimes I gain the day, and subdue 
her inclination to bolt straight away with 
me, regardless of ravines and bogs, when 
the moorland air gets into her head. Oftener 
still she gains the day over me ; and so it 
comes to pass that I have the credit on the 
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border here of riding straight and unflinch- 
ingly into places of peril that stagger the 
stoutest hearts, when in reality it is her will, 
not mine, that obtains me the notoriety. 

But this morning my gay -hearted, fleet- 
footed pet and I are in complete accordance, 
as she bounds along, taking tors and the 
remains of Druidical circles in her stride. 
I want space and motion to enable me 
thoroughly to enjoy the delightful reflection 
that the Glarnies are coming to Torringford 
for four months at least, and that Aberdoyle 
will be with them the greater part of the 
time. My elation at the idea will be better 
understood when I explain that the Countess 
of Glarnie is my mother's sister, and Aber- 
doyle is the heir to the title, and my own 
first cousin. 

My own position is a curious one in Tor- 
ring. My father is the vicar, and the 
vicarage is the sweetest, prettiest, most 
refined mixture of the picturesque and com- 
fortable that. can be imagined. On one side 
of the house our well-kept lawns, miniature 
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terraces, and flower-beds, full of sweet and 
brilliant flowers, stretch away till they hide 
themselves under the grim, grey wall that 
surrounds Torringford Park, the residence 
of one of my uncles. On the other side of 
the house a meadow slopes away till it slips 
through the broken hedge that ought to 
define the limits of the ill-ordered, badly 
supplied fruit and vegetable garden that 
surrounds the house of Mr. Grafton, another 
of my -uncles. From my earliest childhood 
I have been accustomed to vibrate between 
the two residences, and I have learnt to 
shrink from all mention of the occupants of 
the one when I am within the walls of the 
other. For the Glarnies do not regard their 
kinship to the Graftons with Christian forti- 
tude, and the Graftons are agonizingly 
anxious that all men shall know that they 
" do not pride themselves upon their con- 
nection with the Glarnies." Accordingly, 
when I am in the tents with my aunt the 
Countess, I feel like a snob, by. reason of the 
nervous dread I have of any mention being 
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made of our relatives on the other side of 
the meadow; and when I am helping my 
aunt, the surgeon's wife, to trim and dust, 
and tidy and dress herself, her house, and 
her innL-rable progeny, I ayoid the name 
of Glarnie as if it were a pestilence. 

Nevertheless, though these difficulties of 
the past will be redoubled in the future, I 
throb with pleasure at the prospect of Tor- 
ringford being occupied by its own again, 
and throw all my heart into the pace at 
which Jezebel is leaving all the tract of 
moor, I know, behind her. 

It is late this day before I get home again. 
I have had six hours of hard riding, and 
happy as I still am, the great joy I expe- 
rienced in the morning at the thought of 
Aberdoyle's — I mean of the family's return 
— has toned down a little. As I take my 
seat at the dinner-table, I determine to make 
Jezebel, and not Aberdoyle, my theme. 
There is subtlety in this. I shall avoid 
mentioning the name that thrills me, and 
still I shall be praising the horse he gave 
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me, With this thought occuping a promi- 
nent position in my mind, I sing the praises 
of my pet in words that set themselves to 
music in my own ears — they are so fall 
of suggestive recollections of this cousin of 
mine. 

Mamma is languid and unappreciative 
and unsatisfactory as an audience. She 
.ever had any ridLg blood in her vein., and 
it does not exactly shock, but it jars upon 
her sense of the fitness of things that Lady 
Glarnie's niece should roughen her hair and 
complexion in her rapid progresses over the 
wild moorland, just as if she were a country 
horse-trainer's daughter. Mamma is yery 
good, patient, amiable, and contented. But 
it does not please her to remember that her 
twin-sister is married to an earl. I will not 
pay my father the poor compliment of 
asserting that it also pleases her to remember 
that the earl was in a vacillating frame of 
mind for a brief time as to which turn he 
should take. But the fact remains that he 
did so vacillate, and mamma is only human 
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and has a memory. But papa kindles still 
to hear mention of a good horse ; and when 
I wind up by telling him how Jezebel, after 
her flights upon the heath-covered moor, 
trotted home along the hard road at the rate 
of eighteen miles an hour, he is enchanted. 
In his enchantment he says something tbat 
has the same cool and refreshing effect upon 
me which a spoonful of ice, swallowed 
unawares, has upon one who has not served 
a noviciate in ices. 

" She is a real good one all round," he 
says, with proper pride in his daughter's 
well-reputed pet. " When Aberdoyle gave 
her to you four years ago, I thought very 
little of her, I must confess, but Eoy has 
made her what she is." 

Now Eoy is my first cousin on the meadow 
side of the house. 

" Yes," I assent, and I strive hard to put 
an accent of pride in him into my words. 
" Yes, there are few people who can break a 
horse in better than Eoy ; but Jezebel showed 
from the first that she had the making of a 
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good horse in her, papa. Aberdoyle wouldn't 
have given me anything that hadn't plenty 
of breeding in it. Eoy didn't breed her, 
you must remember." 

" I wish as Roy has taken to farming that 
he had gone into another part of county," 
mamma interposes gently; and papa looks 
up and asks sharply, " Why ? " 

" It won't be pleasant for Glarnie and 
Isabel and Aberdoyle to have Roy pointing 
them out as his relations on market days,'* 
mamma replies, with so amiable a smile that 
I struggle to persuade myself that she is 
not actuated by any snobbish sentiment. 

" My dear," my father says, with a laugh 
that has a touch of vexation in it, " my 
relations are not so much in the habit of 
obtruding themselves upon the notice of 
yours that you need fear that Roy will be 
guilty of any gauche advances." 

And I gleam smiling approbation of his 
championship at papa; but coward that I 
am, I refrain from saying a word myself in 
favour of my handsome, manly, absent 
cousin Roy. 
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There is plenty to occupy the attention 
not only of ourselves but of all Torring the 
following day. A string of the Glarnie 
horses comes down, the luggage vans and 
many of the servants arrive, and smoke* is 
seen to ascend from the chimneys of the 
state rooms that have not been used for four 
years. Mamma is in a flutter of excitement, 
for a letter reaches her by hand from her 
twin-sister Isabel, Countess of Glarnie, breath- 
ing quite an air of twin-sisterly affection. 
It contains the information that the family 
will be down the next day, and that my 
august aunt is " quite looking forward to 
renewing her intercourse with dear little 
Geraldine." I am dear little Geraldine, and 
I regard the smoke from the long smokeless 
chimneys with even kinder eyes after hear- 
ing this paragraph about myself than I did 
before. Another paragraph interests me to 
an even greater degree. It is this : " I think 
you will admit that I am not blinded by 
maternal vanity when you see Aberdoyle, 
though I tell you that he is the handsomest 
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and most distinguished-looking man of the 
day ; he has more than fulfilled the promise 
given by his boyish beauty." 

" When they were lads together I used to 
think Roy had the best of it," is my father's 
comment on this sentence, which mamma 
reads aloud with chastened pride. Then he 
adds, " You must take care not to let your 
head get turned by Aberdoyle, Jerry ; in the 
days of what she calls his boyish beauty his 
mother saw visions, and dreamt dreams of 
uniting him to one of the princesses." 

Mamma flushes a little, and looks at me 
keenly. Then she says, 

" I will not have any foolish fears inter- 
fering with the frequent intercourse there 
will naturally be between Isabel's boy and 
my girl ; they are our nearest and dearest, 
and we must welcome and treat them as 
such." 

I feel that I blush a little as I listen to 
my mother — for it is borne in upon my mind 
for the first time that she does not think 
that it would be an extraordinary thing if 
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her daughter should one day fill her sister's 
place. 

I am conscious during these two or three 
days of a feeling not so much of non-inclina- 
tion to go Dear the Graftons, as of resigna- 
tion to not seeing them. I dread Aunt Graf- 
ton's questions about the Glarnies. I shrink 
from the uncalled-for bitterness with which 
she will aver that she and hers have no part 
or parcel with the Torringford people. I 
tremble at the prospect of the phials of sar- 
castic wrath which she will pour upon my 
unoffending head for being related to and 
recognized by them ; and I permit myself 
to wish heartily that the respective families 
did not both live on our very borders. It 
will all come in time — the questioning, the 
avowal of independence, and the sarcastic 
wrath ! — it will all come, and I shall have 
to bear it with all the bravery I can. But I 
tell myself that I will wait till I have been 
strengthened by a sight of Aunt Isabel's 
placid affection for me, and of the " havoc 
and splendour " of Aberdoyle. 
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However, girl's resolve, and as a rule men 
upset their resolutions. I am in the stable 
early in the day looking at Jezebel, in all 
the glory and beauty of her first toilet, and 
with my face pressed against my pet's glossy 
neck. I am whispering idiotic words re- 
garding the long absent cousin, the bright 
new-comer, in her ear, when Roy walks into 
the stall, and as I greet him with surprise 
and delight I forget all about Aberdoyle. 

As he stands holding my hand very ten- 
derly in his, and looking down into mine 
with his deep, steady, grey eyes, I feel that 
farmer or no farmer, Boy is a cousin of 
whom any girl, even a countess, may be 
proud. Chestnut-haired, grey-eyed, broad- 
shouldered, tall, gallant-looking Boy ! How 
glad I am that you are my cousin, and that 
kisses are not contraband between cousins in 
our family ! I am thinking all this of him 
while he is explaining to me the reason of 
his leaving the farm (that he is making a 
model) to his bailiff for a whole day. " I've 
got a new colt, Jerry — the very best Pve 
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got hold of since Flareway — and I want you 
to try him, and see if he hasn't the making of 
the best horse you ever sat, in him. We'll 
take it out of him round a field first, and 
then you shall put him at some timber, and 
I'll ride Jezebel." 

Dozens — hundreds of times before now 
have Roy and I played similar parts in a 
similar programme. But to-day I do not 
desire to go out to give several hours' school- 
ing to the il best oolt in England," and I 
still less desire to see Roy on Jezebel. Ah ! 
the cause of this reluctance is painfully 
patent to myself, and I do not love myself 
the better for it. Aberdoyle is coming; 
will be at the vicarage at two o'clock ; and 
I do not wish that the first thing he hears 
About me should be that I am out with Roy 
Orafton helping to break in a colt. 

I tell him how I should enjoy — love the 
work ; but " mamma wants me at home to- 
day, Roy; her — her own people are coming 
to Torringford, you know, and Aunt Isabel 
will want us all about her at once." 

" And I came over, hoping that I might 
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have you with me the whole day," he say* 
in disappointed, hurt tones; then, seeing 
my chagrin, he adds, " Never raind, darling ; 
you can't help it ; your place is with your 
mother on such an occasion, and mine is — 
back on the farm ! I'll go in and see aunt 
before I go." 

We turn and walk towards the house — I 
with an idea of "making it up to him," 
with both hands clasped caressingly over his 
arm, as I have clasped them a thousand 
times since our days* of early childhood. I 
am so proud of Eoy — the good son, the 
honourable gentleman, who bears a golden 
name in all classes in this neighbourhood, 
where he is so well known. Would it not 
be well that I should go with him as, he 
wishes, and try the colt at the timber, instead 
of waiting here supinely to hear Aunt Isabel's 
first grumbles about the discomfiture her 
bloated terrier and arrogant macaw have 
endured on the journey ? But is it for Aunt 
Isabel that I am waiting ? I rather fancy 
not ; but then " fancy," as we all know, is- 
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such a misleading thing ! Kemeuibering this 
axiom, I feel that I am justified in staying 
with my mother, and allowing Roy to be 
wretched. 

But just at this moment he is not 
" wretched " at all. My hands — the hands 
he has taught to hold the reins — are clasping 
his arm with a confident affection that always 
appeals to a real, true, manly nature like 
Roy's ; and my head — the sleek, dark-haired 
head that he always regards lovingly and 
admiringly from his heights of chestnut- 
locked splendour — is almost leaning against 
his shoulder. He is my cousin, my brother 
almost; but looking at the situation 
calmly and impartially, I do not think that 
any man could say that it was a " wretched " 
one for Roy. 

We find mamma in the drawing-room 
looking at the portraits enclosed in one case 
of Aunt Isabel and herself. She gives me 
one wistful look as I come in on Roy's arm, 
and that look reminds me df all the Glarnie 
rank and power, and very much of Aber- 
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doyle — and then she greets Roy just as 
gladly as if he -were her own nephew instead 
of her husband's. 

" My dear boy ! I thought to see Geral- 
dine come in with Aberdoyle — we're expect- 
ing him home, you know — and she comes in 
with you instead. How glad I am to see 
you ! Tou must stay and let me show my 
sister that Aberdoyle isn't the only one of 
my family who has fulfilled his boyish pro- 
mise of beauty." 

Mamma is such a perfect gentlewoman ; 
yet still her words do not go home to the 
heart of either Roy or myself now. 

"How badly I must fulfil the expecta- 
tions that have been raised by Aberdoyle, 
aunt," Roy says lightly, and I look at him 
and think. 

(( Do you ? " 

"Well in the order of things, Roy goes and 
Aberdoyle comes — with his mother. So 
much with his mother, indeed, that T can- 
not detach him from her in my own mind 
until I mention Jezebel. As soon uh I 
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speak of her, he comes across the room and 
gets nearer to me in every way, and I take 
him to the stable to see my beauty, and— 
remember that other cousin who was with 
me here a while ago very vividly ! 

" And so you have always kept the mare, 
and loved her for her own sake ? " Aberdoyle 
says, looking at her critically. "I'll say 
this for you, Geraldine, that you've not only 
loved her well, but you've loved her wisely. 
Her legs are all right ; you haven't knocked 
her to pieces." 

He goes up to her as he speaks, and gives 
her a familiar prod in the ribs, and Jezebel 
resents the liberty. She turns her head, 
and with uplifted lip, and a good deal of 
white eyeball showing, snaps at him. At 
the same time, she lifts her near hind leg 
in well defined attempt to kick him. 

" She's a beastly temper ! " he exclaims, 
coming out of the stall in undignified haste. 
" Who had the handling of her after she 
tome from my breaker ? " 

"Boy Grafton," I say steadily; for 
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dazzled as I am by Aberdoyle, all my loving, 
loyal energies concentrate themselves, and 
prepare to defend him directly there is a 
chance of Boy being attacked. 

" Roy ! Did he, now ? " Aberdoyle says, 
in accents of bright appreciation. " What 
a nice fellow he was — " 

" And is," I interrupt. 

" Pm sure of that. Shan't I see him? 
My mother told me something once about 
his having gone to the diggings, or to an 
Australian sheep farm, or something. Which 
was it?" 

" Neither one nor the other," I say a little 
stiffly, as we turn away from the stable, and, 
instead of going to the house, stroll away 
between the high laurel hedges that border 
the paths that lead to Torringford. 

He is very good-looking — not the absolute 
Adonis his mother believes him to be, but 
still very good-looking ; and the air about 
him is replete with the glory of success. 
But then it is success which ,he has not 
attained for himself. He has been born to 
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it ! Remembering this fact, I keep papa's 
counsel in mind, and retain my head — 
during this first interview. 

So thoroughly do I retain my head, that 
I write a long letter to Roy the following 
day, telling him that "to my pain I have 
discovered that my cousin Aberdoyle is a 
mere selfish man of the world ; there is no 
earnestness about him. He has a strong 
sense of obligation ; but it is the sense of 
what is due to him from others, not of what 
is due to others from him. He is altogether 
disappointing— without one grain of poetry 
or of chivalrous feeling about him. Still, 
he is attractive, because he is so thoroughly 
satisfied with himself, that one can't help 
wondering what such an exceedingly reason- 
able being sees in Aberdoyle to afford satis- 
faction to himself." 

I am sorry I have written this as soon as 
I have sent the letter. I am more sorry still 
when a few days further knowledge of him 
shows me that on apt occasion Aberdoyle can 
think of some one besides himself, and can 
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display chivalrous feeling. We have all 
come over to Frampton — our market-town — 
one afternoon. Lord and Lady Glarnie and 
mamma have driven, and Aberdoyle and I 
have ridden over. With timidity in her 
gentle, peace-loving eyes, mamma is looking 
out for any member of the Grafton family. 
In justice to mamma, it must be conceded 
that her fears are not groundless, for any- 
thing more terrible in a small way than 
Aunt Grafton on a market-day it is impos- 
sible to conceive. On the other hand, with 
my heart in my eyes, I am looking out for 
Eoy. Eoy and I have always been such 
staunch friends, such true comrades, such 
devoted adherents to the cause of each 
other. I naturally want him to see now 
how well Aberdoyle and I look together, 
and how happily the consummation, which 
is my mother's heart's desire, soeras to bo 
coming about. At the same time, anxious 
as I am to fall in with handsome counm Hoy, 
I am saying silent prayers for that w« may 
get out of the town without mooting Aunt 
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GraftoiL But my prayers prove unavail- 
ing. 

" There's Mrs. Grafton,' ' Aberdoyle ex- 
claims, reining up in the middle of the 
High Street. " I shall hear from her if Roy's 
in town. I want to see him." 

He crosses the street, and dismounts at 
the door of a grocer's shop, from whence 
Mrs. Grafton is at that moment emerging, 
with five young parcel-bedecked children 
clinging to her skirts. He is off his horse 
in a moment, shaking hands heartily with 
her, offering to carry her sugar and plums, 
asking for Roy, forcing her to feel that he 
is friendly and honest as he seems, grimly 
as she regards the Glarnies, root and 
branch. 

I cannot help regarding it as a real satire 
on Aberdoyle 7 s good feeling, as well as his 
good breeding, that mamma and some few of 
our friends should insist upon expatiating 
upon this little social exploit of his as if it 
had been something out of the way, and 
ultra magnanimous. But mamma will con- 
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timie to allude to it furtively, and I find 
after a time that she takes an absolute 
pleasure in referring to it, regarding it as a 
doughty deed that Aberdoyle has done, for 
the sake of winning my approval. 

Aunt Isabel is very kind to me all this 
time — kind with the kindness that comes 
from a feeling of absolute safety. She even 
grows confidential at times, and tells me of 
a lovely Lady Flora Dalkeith, the daughter 
of a duke, whom she hopes in time to have 
for a daughter-in-law. 

" And does Aberdoyle hope so, too, Aunt 
Isabel?" I ask; and though she laughs 
carelessly, she watches me very narrowly as 
she replies, 

" Before Aberdoyle confides his hopes to 
any one, he will have been accepted by the 
object of them; but he is not blind to the 
flattering preference dear Flora has shown 
for him." 

I get out early after hearing this, escape 
immediately after luncheon, before Aberdoyle 
can catch me, and ride Jezebel for three or 
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four hours about on lonely parts of the moor. 
So Aberdoyle is playing with me, is he ? I 
am his pastime while circumstances keep 
him apart from Lady Flora. 

I do not see much of Roy about this time. 
When he does come to call on us, mamma 
makes such frequent mention of the Glarnies 
that Roy is virtually thrown out of the con- 
versation. And if by chance I am alone 
with him, constraint creeps into our inter- 
course, and I either approach the subject we 
both dread with difficulty, or I avoid it 
awkwardly. At last he says to me, 

" Tell me, Geraldine, are you engaged to 
your cousin Aberdoyle ? " 

" How can you ask me that ? " I say to 
myself, but T answer him quietly, 

"What puts that idea in your head, 
Roy?" 

He smiles rather mournfully, and does 
not answer me directly. Presently he says, 

u Jerry dear, Aberdoyle is a good fellow — 
a much better fellow than I thought him at 
first. I believe he's very fond of you, and 
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I believe he would make you very happy ; 
and there's only one thing stands in his way. 
Shall I remove the obstacle, Geraldine ? " 

We are riding, and he comes nearer to me, 
and takes my hand in his, and even as he 
clasps it I think of how great my mother's 
pleasure will be if I do marry Aberdoyle. 
I think of one or two other things also, 
among them of the pleasure that has fallen 
to Aunt Isabel's portion in her journey 
through life. Why shall I not be a countess 
too ? especially as I am very fond (yes, those 
are the exact words that express my mean- 
ing) of the man who can make me one. 

" If the obstacle can be removed, I should 
think he would remove it himself, wouldn't 
he ? " I say hypocritically. 

"He won't do it himself," Eoy replies. 
" But say the word, Geraldine, and I will do 
it for him." 

I look at Eoy. I have loved him all my 
life. I have never loved him more dearly 
than at this moment. Still, I think of my 
mother, and of the wealth and title, and of 
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that absent Lady Flora who dares to think 
she holds Aberdoyle in her chains, and I 

say, 

" Remove it then, Roy — let ns trot on." 

And we do trot on, and no farther word is 
said. 
It is about three weeks after this that I 

am ont hunting, under the sketchy care of 
my groom, and the special care of Aberdoyle. 
1 am rather late at the meet, which is at a 
Tillage on the wildest, roughest border of 
the moor. The day is cold, cloudy, and 
depressing, and my heart for some reason or 
other is anything but high. 

We have a quick find and a sharp run. 
When we come to a halt, it is brighter and 
cheerier altogether. The rawness has gone 
off the morning air, and the sun is shining. 
Aberdoyle and I are a little out of the circle 
that the others have formed, and he pulls 
up athwart me so as to screen my face from 
the observation of the rest, as he says, 

*' The embargo is taken off my speech at 
last, Geraldine ; dear old Roy's going leaves 
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me free to say all you have had a right to 
expect ine to say for the last six weeks." 

a Koy going ! " I only grasp the meaning 
of this sentence — the rest are mere idle 
words to me now. 

" First tell me that you will be my wife, 
and then 111 tell you all about Roy," he 
says confidently ; and I cry out, 

" About Roy first; then, anything you 
like." 

I am ic such anguish that it paints itself 
too legibly on my face for him to disregard 
my appeal. 

"You knew he was going, didn't you?" 
he says wonderingly. "I took it for 
granted that you knew all about it, when he 
told me that he had sub-let his farm, and 
was going to America.' ' 

" To America ! " I don't speak the words, 
I gasp them. 

" He leaves Plymouth to-day. By Jove," 
he continues, looking at his watch, "he 
leaves Plymouth in two hours! It's past 
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twelve o'clock. They go out of the harbour 
at two." 

I sit silent and motionless for a few mo- 
ments. Then I feel that if Jezebel and I die 
in the effort, still we'll make the effort to 
reach Plymouth in time to stop Boy. 

" Can I do it, Aberdoyle?" I say be- 
seechingly. 

"Do what, darling ?*' he asks wonder- 

ingly. 

" Get there in time — stop Koy. I won't 

lose him. I can't marry you, whether he 

goes to America or not." 

He tries to stay me, he talks to me of 

some town nearer than Plymouth (which is 

thirty miles distant) from which I can 

telegraph ; but I scorn the aid of telegraphic 

wires when I can have my own will and 

Jezebel's legs to help me. "You'll do it 

my beauty, my darling — won't you ?" I say 

to her, as I slip from the ^addle in order to 

see for myself that the girths are all right, 

and I read "Yes" in her nervous nostrils 

and clear, gleaming eyes. 



i 
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"I'll come with you," Aberdoyle says> 
as he puts me up into the saddle ; but I 
whisper him : 

"No; even you shan't see me fail — if I 
do. Good-bye, and thank you for every 
word you've said to-day ; but I belong to 
Boy." 

"Bemember the name of the steamer — 
the Southern Cross," he mutters; "and 
don't forget that if Boy has gone, I am here 
still, ready to try and make amends to you 
for all that you have lost in him. Now, 
ride as though you were flying." 

I give his hand one parting grasp, and 
then we go off at that telling trot with which 
Jezebel covers the ground so subtly. I dare 
not put her into her stride here on this 
jagged ground, for when Jezebel's blood is 
up she would gallop over the house-tops if 
they came in her way, and I must keep her 
fresh for that " finish " which will make or 
mar me. 

The clouds lift themselves, the day grows 
towards maturity, and still my mare and I 
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are on wild pathless Dartmoor. I know the 
point at which I must get out into the high 
road, where two rushing rivers meet, and a 
rustic bridge covers the union of their 
beauties. But the monotonously grand 
beauty of the moor distracts me, and I gallop 
miles astray before I reach Harford Bridge. 

Happily for me I have no watch on, or 
I should know that it is past two o'clock. 
As it is, I get out into the high-road, and 
with Aberdoyle's last injunction ringing in 
my ears I do "ride as though I were 
flyi n g>" through Ivy bridge, and along the 
road to Plymouth. The mare staggers and 
reels two or three times, but never flags. 
The blood is rising in my own throat as I 
clatter through the stony streets, and come 
out in view of the shipping. I am so power- 
less now that I am here. There is nothing 
strong about me but my love-claim on Roy. 

Jezebel and I think in unison as we pull 
up at last, and a dozen boatmen are about 
me .in a minute, as in one breath, I ask for 
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water and a stable for my horse, and a boat 
to take me to the Southern Cross. 

I gain my point, and stay my lover f 
Jezebel is not a bit the worse for that despe- 
rate gallop. Were she so, I think I should 
feel that even Boy had been hardly gained. 



THE END. 



THE LITTLE RIFT WITHIN 
THE LUTE. 



Appabently I had everything to make me 
happy in the world. Inwardly I was one of 
the most miserable of God's creatures. 

I was engaged, with everybody's consent, 
to a man who was of suitable age, position, 
and fortune. I was young, and the glass 
and my friends told me I was exceedingly 
good-looking. I loved change, and I was 
staying, for the first time, in a delightftd 
country house, just such a one as had always 
been my ideal of a residence. Yet with all 
this I was wretched. 

My engagement had been brought about 
in the ordinary way, I believe. Mr. Richard 
Leicester and I had met and danced with 
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one another at a good many houses during 
the season, and at the end of it he had come 
and proposed to papa in due form. His 
prospects were good ; he was the eldest son 
of an old house; his character was unex- 
ceptionable ; his protestations were fervent. 
Naturally, therefore, both my father and 
myself were satisfied, and we accepted him. 
Then his mother came and called on me, 
and asked me to their place — Welby Hall 
— in Somersetshire ; and I was there at the 
end of August, from which date my story 
commences. 

I was an only daughter, but I was not on 
that account a spoiled child by any means. 
On the contrary, my father and mother had 
been unusually rigid and particular with 
me in my bringing up ; consequently I did 
not go down to Welby Hall with an over- 
weening idea of my own importance, although 
I was an heiress and a beauty. Indeed, I 
had every reason to be well satisfied with 
my reception by the family. Old Mr. and 
Mrs. Leicester welcomed me cordially, and 
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the girls, Richard's sisters, expressed a 
most gratifying approbation of their 
brother's choice. Richard himself was 
polite, attentive, affectionate — all that a girl 
need desire the man to whom she is en- 
gaged to be. Nevertheless, before I had 
been three days in the house I was pro- 
foundly dejected and uncomfortable. 

I had gone down to dinner in high spirits 
the night of my arrival, and I found that 
it was a strictly family party. Other 
guests would arrive on the morrow, Mr. 
Leicester told me, but just this one night 
they wished to have me to themselves. Just 
after he had given me this piece of infor- 
mation the old gentleman glanced rapidly 
round the table, and then ejaculated, 

" Hallo ! where's Lily ? " 

4< She doesn't feel well, papa, and won't 
show to-night," one of the girls answered ; 
and at the same moment Richard (who had 
only come from London that day) ex- 
claimed, 

li Oh ! "she is here, is she ? " 
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" Yes ; didn't you know it ? " his mother 
said languidly. u Dear child ! she is invalu- 
able to me— an orphan niece of mine we are 
speaking of, Helen, my dear/' she continued 
in explanation to me. 

11 1 am sorry she is not well enough for 
me to be introduced to her to-night," I said 
as civilly as I could in the face of the fact that 
I was perfectly indifferent on the subject. 
And then I thought no more about my future 
mother-in-law's orphan niece. 

But in the course of the evening* her 
existence was recalled to my memory rather 
disagreeably. I was showing one of the 
Misses Leicester a stitch I had recently 
learned in the modern point-lace work, when 
Mr. Leicester suddenly said, 

"Isn't that the rubbish Lily laughs 
at you for wasting your time over, 
girls ? " 

" It's all very well for Lily to laugh," 
Mrs. Leicester put in deprecatingly ; "but 
the girFs are not like her." 

u Does she do anything better with her 
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time, then ? " I asked, feeling antagonistic 
on behalf of my future sisters at once. 

" Oh ! yes," Mrs. Leicester explained, in a 
tone of surprise; "she writes the most 
charming stories — has supported herself for 
years. Why, surely, you must know her by 
her nom de plume, l Heather Bell.' " 

Now I must confess that I had read many 
of i Heather Bell's' productions, and been 
much charmed with them. But I felt dis- 
pleased with the girl now for not having 
come forward like the rest of the family to 
meet me; so I only said, 

11 Oh, yes! I think I have. Eichard, you 
never told me you had a cousin who was a 
blue-stocking ; " and directly I had made it 
I repented me of the speech, for I knew that 
it had a ring of ill-nature about it. 

The next morning when I came down to 
breakfast, I found all the family save Richard 
assembled. A young lady sat with her back 
to the light, absorbed apparently in the pe- 
rusal of the Times ; but she looked up when 
Mrs. Leicester said, "Helen, dear, let me 
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introduce my niece, Lily Bray, to you" — 
looked up, and disclosed to my view an 
utterly different face to the one I had in my 
imagination endowed " the authoress" with. 

She was about three or four-and-twenty at 
the time I made her acquaintance, but she 
was so slenderly and delicately made, and 
her face was so bright and vivacious, that 
she looked considerably younger. I could 
not help feeling rather aghast at her appear- 
ance. She knocked to pieces all my pre- 
conceived notions of what women ought to 
be like who wrote. And withal she was 
very exquisitely dressed. Nothing could 
have suited her clear, dark complexion, the 
time of day, and the season better than did 
the blue, brilliant Swiss cambric, frilled with 
dainty Valenciennes lace. 

She rose up and extended her hand to me 
cordially. It was a little mite of a hand, 
but it gave mine a firm, true, strong clasp, 
as she said, in a peculiarly full voice, 

" I know my cousin Richard so well that 
I can honestly congratulate you most 
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warmly, Miss Burton ;" and then she sat 
down and resumed the reading of her paper 
as if she found the greatest interest there. 

By-and-bye Richard came in, and ex- 
changed a general morning greeting with 
every one. Miss Bray just looked up and 
nodded, and said, " Ah, Dick !" as he seated 
himself by me, and I found myself con- 
jecturing whether or not she could have 
seen him before since his arrival yesterday. 
But before I could make up my mind on this 
point, some other point of interest arose and 
was brought under discussion, and I was 
appealed to, and compelled to throw myself 
into matters of the moment. 

Before breakfast was over, Miss Bray had 
seen enough of the Times apparently, for 
she threw it down with a laugh at its 
dulness, and joined eagerly and amusingly 
in the general conversation. 

Mrs. Leicester mentioned some article of 
decorative furniture that she was anxious 
to have, in the course of conversation, and 
Lily Bray said at once, 
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" I must be in town in the course of a few 
days, and I will get it for you, aunt." 

" Must be in town in the course of a few 
days?" they all exclaimed. " Why, you've 
only just come." 

"I must indeed," she insisted; "even 
such trifles as novels go astray in the press 
if they are not well looked after, and I am 
very anxious that my new one should come 
out free from all other imperfections than 
those I have endowed it with." 

" But you'll come back soon ? " they 
chorused, for they were all very fond as well 
as very proud of Lily. Indeed, the reader 
may have observed that the two sentiments 
generally go together. 

" You'll come back soon? " 

" Yes — at least " (with a sudden confusion) 
"I can't say when." 

" You will find London very dull and 
empty now," I said, with my grandest 
society manner. 

"I'm only going on business, "she said 
quietly ; " so the emptiness and dulness won't 
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make any material difference. Dick," she 
continued, addressing my lover, "why don't 
you express some of the interest I'am sure 
you must be feeling about my new novel?" — 
and she laughed as she spoke in a very free 
and unembarrassed manner. 

" You know that I always wish your books 
success, Lily," he said ; and then breakfast 
came to an end, and 1 sauntered out into the 
grounds with Richard. 

His pet horse was had out, and I patted 
it. His pointers and greyhounds leaped and 
bounded about me, and I vowed that I 
delighted in their rough gambols. Then he 
spoke of his sisters, and I told him I thought 
they were delightful. And then I spoke of 

Lily. 

1 c You never mentioned your cousin, Lily 

Bray, to me, Richard," I said, half reproach- 
fully. " I wish you had done so ; she must 
have thought it so forgetful and negligent of 
you." 

" She never makes mistakes, or takes huff 
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at nothing," he replied. And then there 
was silence between us for a minute. 

" She's rather pretty/' then I resumed. 

" Do you think so ? " He spoke in- 
differently. 

"Yes, rather; I don't as a rule admire 
hazel eyes and dark hair and complexion; 
but certainly I think her pretty. Don't 
you ?" 

"Yes." 

"She certainly is as little like a blue- 
stocking as any one I have ever seen," I 
went on magnanimously. « She is quite a 
fashionable young lady." 

" She's as little like a fashionable young 
lady, thank the Lord, as she is like a blue- 
stocking," he answered quickly. "She's a 
charming, good, clever, pretty girl." 

"As you think her all these things, I 
wonder you did not fall in love with her," 
said I, in rather a piqued tone; and then 
the first blow was dealt at my happiness by 
his saying in a very low voice, 

"So I did, Helen." 
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The hand I had placed on his arm trembled. 
It was such a hard thing to hear. 

" Oh, Richard! " I gasped, " I wish you 
had never told me. I did not venture to 
hope that I was your first love, as you are 
mine, but I did hope I should never know 
the one you had loved before me." 

"My darling," he said very gravely, "I 
shall always tell you the truth ; let us begin, 
life by having perfect confidence in one 
another. I am a better man for having 
loved Lily Bray." 

" You would have been good enough for 
me without having gone through that expe- 
rience," I said discontentedly. And then, 
though I knew that it would be better for 
me not to persist in going into particulars, 
my womanly curiosity induced me to ask, 

" If you loved her, why didn't you marry 
her ? " 

u For this simple reason — that she 
wouldn't marry me," he said with his face 
flushing. 

" Oh, Richard ! then you asked her ? " 
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He nodded assent, and I burst out crying. 
It is so humiliating to hear that a man has 
only chosen you after his choice of somebody 
else has proved fruitless. 

" Now, Helen, please don't be nonsensi- 
cal, my darling/' he said imploringly ; " she 
wouldn't have me, and there's an end of 
it." 

" No, not an end of it ; you haven't told 
me why you wanted to marry her," I said. 
I knew that I was guilty of absurdity in 
asking this question, but the desire to know 
all about it had got possession of me. 

He made an impatient exclamation, and 
then said, 

" For the same reason men generally 
want to marry — I loved her." 

" And why wouldn't she marry you ? " 

" Because she did not love me in return, 
I suppose," he said drily. " Now, Helen, 
don't cook up a romance about it ; the thing 
is past and over, and forgotten. Lily her- 
self probably classes it among the annals of 
her childhood." 
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" Not she," I said bitterly ; a she was 
remembering vividly this morning, when I 
was introduced to her a.&your betrothed, that 
you had loved her first and best." 

He did not say " fiddlestick," but he 
looked " fiddlestick " at me. 

" Disabuse your mind of that notion as 
soon as you can, Helen," he said ; " for you 
do injustice to Lily. And now let us talk 
of something else." 

I obeyed him, and talked about some- 
thing else. But I thought of the subject 
still, and turned it over in my mind until it 
became a weight. t It seemed to me to show 
bad feeling and bad breeding on Miss Bray's 
part that she should have elected to stay in 
the house when I was expected. I could 
not credit her with the indifference that 
Eichard did. I could not free her from 
the charge of being too much interested in 
him still. 

After a time we went back to the house, 
and I betook myself to my own room and 
to solitary reflection until luncheon. At 
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luncheon Miss Bray was even more 
gorgeously bedight than she had been 
at breakfast. I should have thought no- 
thing of the change of toilet in one of 
my own order, but for a young woman 
who was dependent on her exertions, whose 
means were so precarious as those of a mere 
writer must be, I thought this attention to 
dress misplaced and ridiculous. 

It turned out that she was going out 
driving with her aunt, Mrs. Leicester — 
going out for a drive and to make calls. 
But even I had not a more exquisite costume 
de visite than this mauve silk one, which 
fitted and set her off to perfection. She 
was abominably bright and cheerful too, 
and I was so depressed. Altogether I could 
not help feeling that though I was the more 
beautiful woman of the two, she was the 
more attractive on this occasion. 

Again she called my lover "Dick;" 
again she chaffed him (" chaff" is an odious 
word, but it was the weapon employed by 
Miss Bray) about the lax interest he took 
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in her new literary venture ; again she 
spoke of her speedy departure for town — 
she was going to morrow morning, she said. 
I rejoiced. 

That night I talked to his sisters about 
their cousin. They were sweet girls, but 
had a most preposterous belief in Lily's 
pretensions. They quoted imbecile reviews 
which had spoken of her as " belonging to 
George Eliot's school," and others which 
contradictorily asserted her to be a second 
Jane Austen. They " wondered I hadn't 
read this of hers," and " wished I had read 
that of hers," until I felt quite annoyed at 
their infatuation. " Eichard and you look 
upon her as quite a light in literature," I 
said sarcastically. i i What a pity the con- 
nection couldn't have been made a closer one 
between you ! " 

" It never could be closer," the eldest 
Miss Leicester said rather coolly ; " she is 
like a sister to us all." 

" Indeed ! from what Richard confessed 
this morning, I should not have supposed she 
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had been always quite like a sister to him/' I 
said. 

u Confessed ! " they chorused, 

" Yes, confessed," I replied with a little 
bravado. u It was a daring thing to tell 
me, wasn't it, considering we are only just 
engaged, that he asked her to marry him 
once ! " 

" Oh ! but, Helen," one of the girls said, 
with most ill-advised candour, "papa 
wouldn't hear of it ! " 

" 80 it was only ' papa not hearing of it 9 
that reserved Richard for me," I said 
savagely, and they all seemed at a great 
loss what answer to make for a few mo- 
ments. Then one of them, smitten with a 
" happy thought," said, 

" Richard quite feels that it was all for 
the best now." 

I could not bear it. It stung me to rage 
and fury, and such pain as I had never felt 
before, to be coolly told that resignation 
concerning his fate was the principal feeling 
of my lover — of the man whom I had 
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believed to be as wholly mine as I was his. 
I could not bear it. I astonished all those 
affectionate sisters and well-conducted young 
women by such a burst of tears and anger 
and disappointment as drove thera in a 
frightened flock to their mother's room, 
whence she came presently with the follow- 
ing crumbs of comfort, 

" My dear Helen ! what is all this ? I'm 
shocked ! Lily would be the last person in 
the world to interfere with your happi- 
ness ! " 

" Bother Lily ! " I cried fiercely. 

" Oh ! now, now, Helen, this is foolish* 
Why, it was over long ago." 

" But I can't bear to think that it ever 
was begun, or that it ever existed," I said. 
" He ought to have told me about it ; it was 
mean to deceive me." 

u Eichard could not do anything mean," 
said the mother, in arms at once. 

"And I'm sure Lily would have gone 
before you came if she had thought you'd 
be put out in this way," one of the sisters 
urged injudiciously. 
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"And she's going to-morrow," said an- 
other, as if her " going " did away with the 
wrong she had done me in ever having been 
loved by Eichard Leicester. No, no ! He 
must love me " not at all, or all in all," I 
felt that all my happiness depended on his 
proving that he did this latter thing within 
the next few days. 

The next morning, as perverse fate would 
have it, something occurred to detain Miss 
Bray, and to delay her journey to town. It 
was some wretched trifle — some letter for 
which she was bound to wait did not arrive, 
I believe — but, at any rate, this was the 
result. She stayed on at Welby Hall, and 
all the inhabitants thereof were evidently 
delighted that she did so stay on. 

Before that day was over I ceased to 
wonder at his having loved her, she was so 
lovable, so quick, so clever, so charming 
and graceful and pretty. I loved her my- 
self, though I called myself a fool for doing 
so. But she wound herself about one 
80, and amused one, and pleased one's eye. 
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Moreover, she was so independent in her 
friendlessness that I bowed down before her 
superior womanhood before we had been 
many hours together. 

Nevertheless, I was supremely wretched. 
There was growing within me a conviction 
that there would never be a marriage be- 
tween Eichard and me, and I loved him 
very dearly. But my love did not blind 
me ; it only confused me, and rendered me 
uncertain for a while. Instinctively I shrank 
from his caresses now. Not that he was 
slow to offer them, or that he offered them 
coldly, but something within me said they 
were not offered by my future husband. 

And if this result, of which I had a pre- 
sentiment, came about, I should have a 
painful ordeal to pass. 

A painful ordeal quite independent of my 
own sufferings — quite independent of my 
wounded heart and mocked and wasted love. 
My parents were very tenacious about my 
dignity and their own. If it transpired 
that I must appear before the world as one 
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slighted and rejected by Richard Leicester, 
the wound would not be suffered to heal 
very speedily. 

I could not feel sure of anything ; that 
was what rendered me so exquisitely miser- 
able and uncertain. If I could only have 
felt sure that Richard loved her better than 
he loved me now, I would have renounced 
him at once. But I could not feel sure of 
this, for her conduct towards him was 
always so frank and cousinly that he was 
forced into a corresponding frank and 
cousinly manner in return. 

I ceased utterly to sneer at her as a blue- 
stocking when I learned how the brave- 
hearted young girl had preferred to utilise 
the talent God had given her, instead of 
pandering to an old man's whims, who 
offered to make her his heiress if she would 
only live with him, and yield him the 
obedience of a daughter. He was rich, and 
he was a near relative/ and the world would 
only have counted the orphan worldly-wise 
if she had sunk down in the Castle of 
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Indolence in which he would have lodged 
her. But she chose the harder part of 
battling single-handed in the great fight 
the army of the professors of literature are 
always making against non-success and 
oblivion. " The many fail, the one suc- 
ceeds." She had succeeded, after many a 
snub from fortune, and publishers, and 
reviewers. The great public had set the 
seal of approbation upon her, and it was in 
vain that a carping critic (a rival novelist 
and a failure probably) pronounced her in 
one paragraph to be " absurdly untrue to 
nature," and " ridiculously realistic." Her 
books were read and liked, though men 
whose own grammar was very loose declared 
that, " by all the canons of art and grammar 
and good taste, they ought to drop still-born 
from the press." She neither dealt with 
bigamy, nor murder, nor the breaking of 
the seventh commandment, and yet her 
novels were to the full as interesting as are 
any of those in which these dainty and deli- 
cate subjects are served up with piquancy. 
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Well ! for three or four days I went on 
liking and respecting her against my own 
wish. She was staying on at Welby Hall, 
waiting for a cheque from a publisher to en- 
able her to stand the expenses of her London 
campaign. She would accept no pecuniary 
assistance from her uncle and aunt, but 
would just "bide her time," she said, and 
her " ship would be sure to come home at 
last." 

It came home in justification of her faith ; 
but the day before it did so, the interest (if 
there is any interest in it) of my story cul- 
minated. 

One advantage I had over her in the way 
of charms and fascinations— I sang, and she 
had no voice and no knowledge*; only a love 
of music. I was singing Vivien's song, " It 
is the little Bift within the Lute," and when 
I came to the refrain, where the words are 
repeated, 

u The little rift within the lover's lute, 

That by-and-bye will make its music mute/' 

I happened to look round, and I saw a cu- 
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rious expression of mingled pain and sorrow 
flit over Lily Bray's face. At the same 
moment I saw an expression of earnest in- 
terrogation on Eichard's face ; and he was 
gazing steadfastly at her. 

I sang my song ont gallantly, giving all 
the emphasis and meaning of which I was 
mistress to the words, 

" It is not worth the keeping ; let it go ! " 

I was fully determined to come to an open 
explanation with Eichard, and to brave the 
worst that might happen to me from the pity 
and anger of my friends hereafter. 

I sought an early opportunity of seeing 
Eichard alone, and then I said, right out, 
without hesitation or delay, 

" Eichard, what old memories were stirred 
in you and Lily Bray when I was singing 
Vivien's song just now ? " 

" How can I answer for her, Helen ? " he 
said. 

" I think you can answer for her. Tell 
me — be honest and true, as I shall always 
love to think you, Eichard — tell me what 
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was i the little rift ' that has made the love- 
music of her life mute; she loves you 
still." 

He did not speak. 

"And you love her," I went on pas- 
sionately. 

" I regret that I have seen her again," he 
said in a sad voice. 

"No, don't — don't regret it; make me 
your friend, since I can't be your wife. Tell 
me what parted you ; was the parting all 
your father's doing ? *' 

" No, it was not. I should have clung to 
her, and won my father's consent to our 
marriage in time ; but I was fool enough to 
distrust her, fool enough to feel jealous be- 
cause she would not tell me what man she 
was corresponding with when I knew that 
she was corresponding with one. It turned 
out afterwards— after we had parted — that 
it was an editor, whose interest she was 
striving to enlist in behalf of one of her 
stories. But I did not even know that she 
wrote then, and so — but never mind ; it's all 
over now, Helen/' 
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I did not say any more to him, but I went 
to Lily Bray soon after. She was very busy 
writing in her bedroom. 

" You're come to revile me for not being 
dressed for dinner, are you not ? » she said, 
throwing down her pen good-temperedly. 
and getting up as I entered her room. 

" No, Pm not come to revile you at all," 
I said ; " I am come to take counsel with 
you." 

" Yes ? " 

" What would you do, Miss Bray, if you 
found the man you were engaged to loved 
another woman better than he did you ? — 
stop a moment ! — what would you do, sup- 
posing you loved the man, and thought 
very highly of the woman he preferred ? " 

"Why do you ask me this?" she said, 
with her bright face very set and calm and 
pale now. 

u Because I want to have your judgment 
on such a knotty point," I said, with a forced 
laugh. " You have solved such difficulties 
frequently in your novels ; how would you 
meet them in real life ? " 
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" How would I meet them, indeed ! " she 
said, nodding her head in a sort of implied 
hopelessness of arriving at a decision. Then 
suddenly she changed, and flashed into her 
own bright self again. 

" I have had to solve a harder question 
than that, Miss Burton." 

"What was it?" I asked. 

" This : you ask me to point out the path 
of duty to another. I have had to point it 
out to myself — and follow it." 

" Will you tell me how ? " I said. 

" No, no ; the telling an old story par- 
takes of the nature of vain repetitions. It's 
enough for me to tell you that I did what I 
thought right on the occasion I refer to. 
You ask my advice : do the same." 

" So I will," I said, getting nearer to her 
while I was speaking. Then a silence fell 
upon us as I took her hand. "Lily," I 
said, "we are unhappy in one thing ; we 
like each other" (how she clasped my 
hand when I said that !), u and we both love 
the same man. Well, I love him well 
enough to try to set a crooked matter 
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straight. He would never be happy with 
me as his wife " 

" Oh, Miss Burton, you wrong yourself ! v 
she interrupted. " Eichard is nothing to 
me but a cousin — a dear cousin, almost a 
brother. What have I done, how have I 
been so unfortunate as to create this suspicion 
in your mind ? " 

u You have created no suspicion, save of 
your being ever so much better suited to 
him than I am," I said. " And now we must 
dress for dinner, and we must part as friends.' ' 

That night I broke off my engagement. 
I won't tell you how I did it, for it was a 
very horrible thing to do. And the follow- 
ing day I went home. 

It was a long, long time before I could 
make my father and mother understand that, 
though I was neither false nor fickle, I had 
not been slighted, insulted, and jilted. 
When I had borne this in upon their com- 
prehension, I wrote to Lily Bray, begging 
her not to nullify the good effects of that 
which I had done. 

vol. in. 14 
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She came to see me ia London. She was as 
bright and charming and bewitching as ever, 
but she was not engaged to her cousin yet, 
u His father was simply furious at the break- 
ing off of Dick's engagement with you," 
she said ; " and he sets his face more deter- 
minate^ than ever against me." And then 
she turned the conversation, and spoke of her 
books, and tried to make me believe that her 
heart was in them and their welfare alone. 

I did not believe her. Ambitious as sweet 
Lily Bray was, she was far too womanly a 
woman to be satisfied with public applause 
and fame, and good reviews and plenty of 
money, earned honestly though it was by 
the tasking of her mind. She needed love 
and protection and sympathy, and I knew it. 

At length — I wish I could have been in- 
strumental in it — a great change came. She 
was the popular authoress of the day, and 
she could command splendid prices for all 
that she wrote. She yielded then to her 
lover's solicitations and to mine, and married 
Richard Leicester, to the great delight of 
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every member of his family save his father, 
who always thought that he neither did 
wisely nor well in obeying the dictates of 
his heart and honour and conscience in mar* 
rying Lily Bray instead of me. 

But it is " the little rift within the lute 
that by-and-bye will make its music mute." 
Somehow or other I never have felt quite as 
I did before I found that I and my money 
were very valueless as compared with some 
other things. 

Lily Bray is Mrs. Richard Leicester now 
— a very happy, prosperous woman, I have 
every reason to believe. The world loves 
her books, her husband loves her, and I — 
the old-maid friend of the family — am god- 
mother to her eldest child, to whom I have 
promised to leave the bulk of my property. 

The ordeal through which I had to pass 
was not half so awful in reality as it was in 
anticipation. I was very cheery and re- 
spectable again in a very short space of 
time, though my lover had preferred another 
woman to me. 

14—2 
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But cheery and respectable as I am, I 
often feel in my solicitude a pang as I reflect 
on the truth of the words, "It is a little 
rift within the lute, that by-and-bye will 
make its music mute." 



THE END. 
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Thebb were great preparations down at 
Woodside during the whole of the first 
week of a bright and not very long past 
July. And as all things that went on at 
Woodside had a vital interest for me, I 
was rather agitated by my own and other 
people's speculations concerning them. 

Woodside was the great place — the only 
" place," in fact, of our Midlandshire vil- 
lage. And Woodside, to my inexperienced 
and partial eyes, was a very great place 
indeed. I am free to confess that my eyes 
were inexperienced, for I had lived my 
whole life of eighteen years in Chalton. 
That they were partial may be gathered 
from the fact that I had given my heart 
and plighted my troth to Alfred Dene, the 
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the eldest sod and heir of the owner of the 
Woodside property. 

My father was the cadet of a good, 
poor, clever, versatile family, and he inhe- 
rited a fair share of the goodness, poverty, 
cleverness, and versatility of his race. . He 
had commenced life as a midshipman in the 
Royal Navy, and he had been compelled 
to quit the service, which he always con- 
tinued to love almost enthusiastically, 
through the spleen of a martinet. On this 
— the downfall of his first ambition — he had 
set himself with a splendid resolution to the 
cultivation of a literary ability of a rare 
kind. He was a brilliant humourist, and he 
was a polished classicist. The combina- 
tion made him of mark among the critically 
discerning few, but brought him ljttle 
money from the voracious-f or- mere- amuse- 
ment many. 

However that may be, it suffices to say 
here that he made enough by his pen to 
live a life of lettered ease in a retired En- 
glish village, to bring his children up with 
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guarded care, and to educate them well. 
My two brothers, after successful and 
honourable university careers, were launched 
on the world respectively — the elder as a 
tutor to youths about to enter the civil 
service, and the younger as a barrister and 
a leading-article writer on one of the most 
paying of our " dailies. Thus, though I 
lived a life of rural seclusion in the flesh, 
in the spirit I was brought into familiar 
contact with much of the thought and power 
of the day — as evidenced by the treatment 
of the most exciting political, literary, and 
artistic topics. It is no. outbreak of intel- 
lectual vanity, but simply the truth, told in 
order to make the reader better understand 
my position, to say that, though I had 
scarcely been beyond the borders of our own 
paddocks, the fact would not have been 
apparent to any one who heard me discuss 
the new books, pictures, and cabinet in- 
trigues which were moving the current inte- 
rest of the world. 

My father spent several weeks of every 
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year in London; bnt he had either never 
thought it necessary to give me a taste of a 
wider life, or he had not the money where- 
withal to do it. Whatever the cause, the 
effect was the same. When he went to 
town to be lionised in certain circles, I 
remained at home improving the shining 
hours to the best of my ability. 

I say to be lionised in certain circles ad- 
visedly, for though Anthony Thorne lived 
in ob8curity, his talents and his ability to 
serve a party powerfully by his pen, were 
widely recognised and cordially appreciated. 
The only wonder was that he was not better 
paid for what all were outspoken in 
declaring to be thorough work thoroughly 
done. 

During one these absences of my father's 
I — left as I was to my own devices — struck 
up a quiet friendship with Gertrude Dene, 
the squire's eldest daughter. She was a very 
ordinary type of young English country 
lady. Quiet, gentle, fair, inane. Yet, not- 
withstanding this last quality, capable of 
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scratching when occasion served. She hap- 
pened to be in one of her chronic love^fits 
just then; so I answered the purpose of a 
confidante — a touch-stone on which she 
could whet some of her spurious senti- 
ments. 

There had never been much intimacy be- 
tween us previous to this. The Woodside 
people were rich, as riches go in that 
county-side, and we were poor. Moreover, 
the Woodside people — the female portion of 
them at least — were eaten up with an 
intolerable idea of their own social status. 
And as I knew that their brains were by no 
means equal to my own, girl-like I despised 
them. 

But at this juncture Gertrude and I 
seemed to be very sympathetic. Together 
we took long walks and drives — the one 
luxury I was mistress of was a pony- 
carriage, and together we made futile plans 
for the future. Her day-dream at that time 
was to marry a young nobleman who had 
strayed into the neighbourhood, lured by a 
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pigeon-shooting match. Mine was to he- 
come an authoress, and win a place in the 
British Pantheon. 

"Alfred will he down for the match," 
she said to me one morning ; "he has quite 
distinguished himself at Hurlingham, and I 
find Lord Boynton knows him; when 
Alfred is here we shall give a series of 
parties, and you must come to them, 
Annette." She said this rather patron- 
izingly, hut I forgave the patronage on that 
occasion for the sake of the pleasure it 
might open up to me. A series of parties 
at "Woodside sounded with as glad a note of 
promise in my ears, at that time, as a series 
of entertainments at Compiegne can in the 
ears of a practised Parisian habitue. 

Well ! The pigeon-shooting match was 
held, and Alfred Dene won the cup. I re- 
member T felt sick and sorry for the 
fourteen dove-coloured birds that fell to 
his gun in rapid succession ; but I thought 
him a hero for all that. When he brought 
the cup to show to me, as I sat in my little 
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pony-carriage with his sister by my side, I 
thought him a god, and when he made me 
take the first sip of Champagne out of his 
prize, I was in love with him. 

" You never told me he was so clever, 
I said to Gertrude that night, as she was 
fixing a spray of the maidenhair fern in my 
hair. 

"How do you know he is clever?" 
she asked, suspending operations abruptly, 
and looking down at me with the sharply 
spiteful looks that only pale blue eyes can 
give ; " he hasn't spoken to you, has he ? " 

" Why, he was talking to me for an hour 
at least," I cried indignantly. 

" What ! Lord Boynton ! When ! " 

" No, no ; not Lord Boynton. I meant 
your brother," I laughed. 

u Oh ! Alfred," she said, with a re- 
lieved air ; "I dare say he is clever ; we 
all are, you know. Mamma always says it 
was no trouble to teach us; we taught 
ourselves.'' 

" Did your mamma ever try it ? " I asked 
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demurely ; for Mrs. Dene was notoriously a 
bombastic, ignorant woman ; and though I 
was in love with her son, I was not by any 
means blind to her shortcomings. 

" Of course not," Gertrude said 
haughtily ; u we had governesses without 
end. There ! that will do ; you really 
look very nice, Annette; now we'll go 
down." 

We did go down, and Alfred took me in to 
dinner, and loitered by my side all the 
evening. I was in a fool's paradise, or I 
should have taken warning by Mrs. Dene's 
angry looks and the contemptuous smiles of 
her younger daughters. (Gertrude was too 
much engrossed with Lord Boynton to heed 
me.) As it was, I simply disregarded every- 
thing and everybody but Alfred, and he 
returned the compliment I paid him to the 
full. 

As I had been invited to every one of the 
series of parties at Woodside, not even Mrs. 
Dene's wrath could urge her on to tell me that 
I was no longer welcome to the rest, since I 
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was so very welcome to the heir. The con- 
sequence was that I had ample opportunities 
of encouraging his and my own liking ; and 
before many days were over I committed my 
first folly. I betrothed myself secretly to 
a man who excused himself from openly 
acknowledging the bond. I woke to stern 
realities after my happy dream when the 
gaieties came to an end, and my father 
came home. Alfred went away vowing 
fidelity, and extracting the like vow 
from me, and then I had time to think about 
what I had done. It is true that there 
was still something pleasant to look forward 
to in the immediate future, for this was 
June, and in July a large party — Alfred 
among them — was to assemble at Wood- 
side. 

u How have you been amusing yourself 
while I have been away, Annette ? " my 
father asked me suddenly one night when 
we were at dinner. 

" How ? Oh ! in«many ways," I answered 
in confusion. 
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"Principally at Woodside, I gathered 
from your letters ? " 

" Yes, papa." 

a Boynton is a nice fellow, isn't lie ? " 

" I didn't see much of him ; he was 
absorbed with Gertrude." 

"I don't believe it," my father said 
coolly, " he's not a fool, and she is ; all the 
Denes are, in fact.'' 

" Oft ! papa," I cried in a hot horror, 
" how can you be so uncharitable and so 
unjust ? " 

" Hoity-toity ! " my father interrupted, 
laughing. (l Which of them has developed 
intellect, may I ask ? It isn't the fair Miss 
Gertrude, I'm very sure, or she wouldn't 
waste her time in vain pursuit of Boynton, 
who would no more marry her than he would 
a Lowther Arcade doll ! " 

I made no answer to this. Presently my 
father resumed, 

" Do you know, Annette, you're growing 
very like your mother ? " 

I did start and flush a little at this, for I 
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knew that my mother had been his ideal of 
female loveliness, and though I had lately 
taken a certain pleasure in looking at the 
reflection of my face in the glass, it had 
never occurred to me that its lineaments 
could at all resemble those that he had so 
passionately admired. 

CI But, papa," I expostulated, " my mother 
was a beauty." 

" So are you, my child," he said, smiling 
brightly at me; "a beauty, and something 
beyond it, if I'm not very much mistaken. 
I have kept you too long in the country, 
my girl ; you deserve a different sphere. 
I'm glad you haven't punished me by 
throwing your heart away on some 
noodle." 

My heart fell, but presently I told myself 
reassuringly that he could never think Alfred 
that, at any rate. I suppose, discreet as 
I fancied my silence to be, there was 
something suspicious about it, for my father 
glanced curiously at me after a while, and 
said, 
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" What do you say to going up next 
week and having a taste of town life for a 
month, Annette ?" 

11 T should like it, but not just yet," I 
stammered. 

" Not just yet ! Why, what is the 
girl thinking of? If we don't go now, 
the season will be over before we get 
there.' 

"Papa, I can't get ready," I pleaded; 
" there are so many things for me to get, 
you know — dresses, and a bonnet, and — 
and — all sorts of things." 

" Bless the child ! get them in town, to 
be sure; you couldn't get anything down 
here that would be fit for London in your 
own eyes in a week. Tou have no other 
reason for not wanting to go now, have 
you?" he continued sharply. 

1 leaned my chin on my hand, and made 
no reply. 

" Well, well, Annette," he said kindly, 
" I know enough of human nature to sym- 
pathise with the reticence a girl displays 
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when she is not sure of something of which 
she wishes to be sure. If I am not very 
much mistaken, that is your ease now; 
trust me when you can, my child, and the 
sooner you can the better/' 

" My dear, dear father," I cried, jumping 
up and going round and putting my arms 
round his neck, and my head on his breast, 
as I had been wont to do when about to 
confess some childish peccadillo ; " I will 
trust you now — now, this moment." Then 
I paused, tongue-tied, and crushed by the 
recollection of the strict secrecy Alfred had 
almost commanded me to observe when we 
came to our private understanding. 

Ah ! as that pang of remembrance assailed 
my heart and brain, what a miserable busi- 
ness I felt it to be ! How I longed to be 
free to confess all my hopes and all my fears 
to that good, that frank, chivalrous gentle- 
man whom I was so proud to call my father! 
But I could not. I dared not break my 
word to Alfred, for fear of the " conse- 
quences " with which he had vaguely 
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threatened me. Ah, me ! men do not know 
half the mischief they do when they burden 
a young girl's soul in this way. 

Heavily freighted as I was with my 
secret engagement — with what I thought 
then my most delicious and honourable 
secret — I yet managed to keep up a keen 
interest in all the projected gaieties that 
were to take place at Woodside. And this 
brings me to my starting-point — namely, 
the first week of a bright July, when plea- 
sure reigned lord of all, from the basement 
to the attic of the " Squire's " home. 

"Dearest Annette, — They are all come; 
bring your warmest congratulations for me 
to-night, for Lord Boynton seems positively 
to rejoice at being here again. 

1 6 Tours ever, 

" Gertrude Dene." 

This was the substance of a]note I received 
by the hand of a special messenger one 
morning early ; and from the sly and scrubby 
hand of the same little boy I had slidden 
into my own these few words from the man 
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to whom I had voluntarily surrendered the 
rule of my life : 

" Darling A., — I came last night, and 
live on the thoughts of seeing you this 
evening. Do be careful; I will not be 
offended at a little coolness. 

a Yours eternally — " 

Here followed a hieroglyphic which might 
have been intended to represent the initials 
A. D., or might, with equal justice, have 
been taken for any other possible alphabetical 
combination. 

My father was going to dine at Woodside 
that evening, and at half-past seven I 
started with him in the pony-carriage, with 
a fluttering feeling in my heart that nul- 
lified all my efforts at polite conversation. 
That little suggestion my lover had offered 
as to my demeanour seemed to me to be a 
hint as to what his own would be. And 
the idea of coolness from him then went 
like an ice-bolt through my heart. 

We were the last to arrive; still there 
was time for me to observe before dinner 
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was announced that my father and Lord 
Boynton seemed to he very heartily glad to 
see one another again. There was also 
time for me to observe that the centre of 
attraction in the room appeared to be a very 
pretty woman, sumptuously dressed in white 
silk and black laces, who was finally con- 
signed to the care of my lover to take in to 
dinner. 

By-and-by, in the evening, long before 
I had exchanged any other word than a 
formal how-d'ye-do with Alfred, I asked 
Miss Dene who the fair stranger was. 

" She is so exquisite," Gertrude said 
rapturously ; u you never saw anything 
like her. Just look at that Chantilly lace ! 
real, every bit of it; and Alfred says 
that everything in her house is equally 
perfect.' ' 

"Who is she?" I interrupted pettishly. 

" Mrs. Lorme — a widow, and immensely 
rioh ; it argues yourself unknown not to 
know her, Alfred says. It was a great 
thing to get her here ; but to tell the truth " 
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(here she lowered her voice mysteriously > 
and affected in a bright-eyed manner that 
was one of her numerous affectations to 
make sure of my sympathy) — " but to tell 
the truth, I believe that Alfred is the 
attraction." 

I felt the face that my father had called 
so beautiful only the other day stiffen into 
the semblance of an ugly, revengeful mask 
as she spoke. But I summoned some of 
that pride of which every young girl pos- 
sesses a fund to my aid, and said, 

"And is she the attraction that brings 
him here ? " 

" That we can't tell yet ; I only know it 
was by his desire that she was iimted," 
Gertrude said flippantly. And then the 
gentlemen came into the room, and she 
went off to places that were accessible to 
Lord Boynton. It happened, however, 
that Lord Boynton did not avail himself of 
the opportunity thus magnanimously given 
by the fair foe to his liberty. On the 
contrary he stood near to me, talking to my 
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father ; and I, too, soon became absorbed in 
the conversation. 

They were talking about something that 
my youngest brother, Albert Thorne, had 
written lately, something that removed him 
far above the rank of a mere press-man, 
and that was causing him to be very highly 
thought of. As they talked of him Mrs. 
Lorme roused herself from her lassitude 
and came forward, and, to the astonish- 
ment of more than one of us, said, with 
animation, 

" Are you speaking of that Prince of 
Bohemia, Albert Thorne ? " 

My father bowed, and then laughingly 
added that he did not know that his son 
was openly and avowedly a citizen of that 
land of the free. 

"Yes, he is," she said, sparkling as she 
spoke, in a way that was as soothing to my 
sisterly vanity as it was to the lately roused 
jealousy on account of Alfred Dene, " yes, 
he is ; and let me tell you that if I were a 
power, and ever formed a belle alliance with 
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any other, it would be with that bonniest of 
all bonny kingdoms." 

" You agree with our latest lost and 
hardly spared young literary light, Geoffrey 
Prowse, then ; he wrote : 

" * Though the latitude's rather uncertain. 
And the longitude likewise is vague, 
That person I pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful city of Prague. 1 



»» 



4< Yes, Mr. Thome, I do most heartily 
agree with him. Will you introduce me to 
your daughter ? " she added, with a most 
winning grace; and the next moment my 
hand was taken and cordially pressed by 
the woman I had almost regarded as my 
rival. 

For more than an hour she sat by me, 
talking of art and literature and Albert, and 
I could not fail to perceive that the last was 
the most interesting topic to her. She told 
me where she lived — " a gem of a house in 
Benton Street ; " and how she lived — " one 
of a mediocre conventional society, through 
which your brothers and others of that ilk 
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gleam like meteors at rare intervals ; " and 
I should have been quite happy in her 
society if I had only had one word from 
Alfred. 

At last, just before we were going away, 
and just after lovely Mrs. Lome had 
volunteered a visit to me the following day, 
my tardy lover found his way to my side. 

In extenuation of my infatuation for him 
I ought to say that Alfred Dene was as 
handsome as a star. A tall, lithe young 
Apollo, with nut-brown curly hair tipped 
with gold, and eyes of that tawny hazel hue 
that, aided by their thick, dark lashes, 
always look so much more than they mean. 
Moreover, he had a very seductive manner, 
a very polished, easy grace of bearing, and 
— he was my first love, and I was only 
eighteen. 

"We have conducted ourselves miracu- 

. lously well to-night," he said complacently, 

as he sat down by me on the chair that 

Mrs. Lorme had just vacated. " I defy the 

most vigilant of domestic detectives to 
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discover anything, if we only go on like 
this." 

" If we go on like this, it would be as 
well that there should be nothing to 
discover," I answered coldly. 

u My dear, impulsive Annette," he 
whispered, " why in the world should we 
make public what is so deliciously our 
own ? We know it ; isn't that sufficient ? " 

" Quite for you, apparently," I said, 
as carelessly as I could. And then he 
asked eagerly, 

" What has she been saying to you ? " 

"Mrs. Lorme?— many things. Among 
others, that she is a great admirer of the 
genius, as she is pleased to call it, of my 
brother Albert." 

"The deuce she is," he muttered 
thoughtfully. " She's rich enough to 
indulge her caprices, too," he added. Then 
he seemed to recollect himself, and asked 
me if I could arrange to see him to* 
morrow. 

"Yes, Alfred, if you'll come to my 
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father's house," I said decidedly ; u but I'll 
do nothing more clandestine." 

" Don't speak so loud ; my mother will 
hear you ! " he said, in an evident terror 
that roused afresh all my ire and pride. 
Before I could retort my father had come to 
take me away, and I had no excuse for not 
taking Alfred Dene's arm to lead me out of 
the room. 

" Do be careful, my own darling," he 
whispered softly, as we walked through 
the hall. " This will not be for long, and 
when it's over we shall laugh about it." 

"You may," I thought, "but I never 
shall; " and then I uttered a little fervent, 
fierce prayer for strength to be granted to 
my heart to enable me to break my fetters 
ere they humbled me still farther. 

We had a very silent drive home ; but 
when my father had lifted me out of the 
pony-carriage very tenderly, and the boy 
had driven round to the stable, he said, as 
we paused to look at the moonlight effects 
before we went into the house, 
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" Are you ready to trust me yet, 
Annette ? " 

I did not feel a bit afraid of him, or 
abashed before him then. I just looked 
frankly up in his dear, kind, honest face, 
and said, 

u Not just yet, but I shall soon." And 
for reply he put his hand on my shoulder 
confidingly, and sent me to my rest with 
the blessed conviction that my father was 
not suspicious or distrustful of me — a 
conviction that, if parents would impart more 
frequently to their children, would work 
marvels in the way of establishing that 
noble system of mutual trust, which is the 
real basis of family happiness. 

I was lured, despite my resolution to do 
nothing more clandestine, into having a 
meeting with Alfred Dene the following 
morning. He told me, apparently, a good 
deal about his private affairs. That is to 
say, he told me several things that made 
me take rather a forlorn view of our prospects 
of ever being more to one another than 
we now were. 
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" You see, being only a treasury-clerk on 
£500 a year, it would be madness on my 
part to think of marrying on that/' he said 
mournfully. 

u But marriage is a thing of the future ; 
concealment in the present is all I dislike," 
I urged vehemently. 

" My darling, you talk like a child ; you 
were reasonable enough the other day ; now 
you are unreasonable, and a little unjust. 
If we avowed our attachment, it would be 
talked about and opposed, and — and — Pm 
sure you're too delicate-minded to desire 
notoriety of that sort." 

" I'm too delicate-minded to like deceiving 
my father," I said gloomily. " Oh ! Alfred, 
if you knew how grandly gentle he was in 
his treatment of me when he first found out 
that I had something to conceal — " 

" Has he found out that ? " he interrupted, 
in a most unheroically alarmed way. 

"Yes, he has. My father is not indif- 
ferent to me, or to what concerns my honour 
and happiness," I said, in a little high-flown 
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strain, that was pardonable enough consider- 
ing my age and the circumstances. 

" Then he'll find out what it is soon," 
Alfred said, with genuine annoyance. "I 
did think you cared more for me, Annette ; 
you don't realize all that this will entail. 
As sure as a gun, my mother will get my 
father to cut off my allowance." 

" What a price to pay for your love ! " I 
thought ; but I only said, 

1 ' You shall not be such a sufferer ; I will 
tell my father this, and then your family will 
be spared. I will say to him that I have 
been in a dream, but that I'm awake now ; 
in other words, I will tell him that there is 
nothing more between us." 

" In other words, you will make him 
believe me to be a rascal," he said warmly; 
" besides, my dear girl, I am not going to 
give you up, I can tell you that. I counsel 
a little justifiable concealment, and you're 
off on the high ropes at once, like a woman. 
You don't want to have done with me, 
Annette?" 
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He put his arm round me as he spoke, and 
pressed his lips to mine. And, fool that I 
was, I submitted to the caress, and let the 
man persuade me against my own judgment. 

" I have a fortnight's holiday, dearest," 
he said presently; "let us spend it in 
peace ; let us make it an idyl — a sunny spot 
to look back upon, whatever comes." 

I did not like the possible meaning of the 
two last words ; but I did like him so very 
much that I agreed that it would be a 
delightful thing to do ; only how were we to 
doit? 

" Meet me here every morning,'' he said 
promptly. " You won't grudge me an hour 
or two, will you, my love, my darling ? Meet 
me here, where no prying eyes can see us, 
and no inquisitive ears hear us. c Stay with 
me, lady, while you may,' " he continued 
passionately, quoting Owen Meredith, of 
whose writings, by-the-way, he knew me to 
be inordinately fond at that epoch; "'for 
life's so sad, this hour's so sweet.' " 

" And of an evening you will be distant 
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to me and devoted to Mrs. Lorme ? " I ques- 
tioned. 

"Pshaw! Mrs. Lorme — she's a blind, 
that's all," he said in some confusion. 
" The people at home take it for granted 
that I ought to be at her feet; so I am 
obliged to humour their suspicions, that's 
all." Then he looked at his watch, and said 
it was time to go, and I was free to go into 
the house and await the advent of my self- 
invited guest, Mrs. Lorme. 

She came at length, looking lovelier than 
she had looked on the previous night, and 
for a few minutes I felt more jealous of her 
than before. But my jealousy fled and 
gave room for a feeling of even greater 
misery when she said, 

"I'm an older woman than you, Miss 
Thome; but I wouldn't rest my claim to 
be heard by you on that fact alone, if I 
didn't take a great interest in your family. 
Don't have anything to do with Alfred 
Dene. I venture to say this because I know 
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him to be a most insidious wooer and a most 
untrustworthy man." 

Again an ioe-bolt went through my heart, 
but I was dumb. 

" They, the girls, think that I am here 
because I love their brother/' she resumed ; 
" whereas the truth is that I am here solely 
because I love yours." 

The vivid blush that spread over her 
beautiful face as she spoke, the pure, proud, 
light that came into her eyes, testified to 
her truth. Wonderingly I waited to hear 
more. 

" Albert and I were only just engaged 
when I got this invitation from the Denes ; 
and hearing of your beauty from your bro- 
ther, I judged, and judged rightly I fear, 
that Mr. Alfred Dene would not have known 
you without being true to himself and false 
to you. So I begged Albert to keep silence 
about our little plans until I had been down 
here. I have not come too soon. Alfred 
Dene is a traitor ! " 
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" How dare you say it of him ? " I 
sobbed. 

" Because it is the truth. I marked his 
reserve toward you last night ; it is a man- 
ner that I have seen him adopt to another 
girl whom he had led into the error of be- 
lieving in him. I marked his agitation this 
morning when he came to me with his false 
vows " 

" Vows to you ! " I stuttered out. 

" Vows to me. Have I not what his soul 
loves — money?" she said calmly. "I 
would not desecrate my engagement to your 
brother Albert by telling him of it. I only 
repulsed him with the scorn he merits. 
That was at twelve this morning. Tell me 
the truth, dear Annette, has he not been 
with you since then ? " 

I bowed my head in silent shame, and 
she generously would not press me for 
words. 

" Dear Annette," she said, kissing me, 
" treat this matter as it deserves to be 
treated. Tell him you know him for what 

vol. III. 16 
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he is, and have done with him ; or, stay- 
give him one lesson. You will not object 
to humbling a thing so mean ? " 

" What will you have me do ? " I asked. 

"Do? Come up to town to-day with 
your father ; I will go too ; but they must 
not know that we act in concert. I will 
develop my plan to your father, and if he 
approves of it, you will consent? " 

I agreed to this, still being in a dream, 
and before nightfall I was located with my 
father at the Langham Hotel. 

They considerately said nothing to me 
about my discomfiture for the next few days, 
during the whole of which time my brother 
and Mrs. Lorme appeared to be very busy. 
At the end of the few days they told me 
that they were going to be married, very 
quietly, at St. George's, Hanover Square, 
the following day. " Only papa and you 
will be present, Annette, and perhaps one 
other friend," Albert said. 

u Who is the other friend ? " I asked. 

"Well, 1 hope you'll not object; but, 
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knowing how fond Alfred Dene is of every- 
thing clandestine, I have written to tell 
him that I am going to make a secret mar- 
riage to-morrow, and to beg him to do me 
the service of being my groomsman. It 
will be the easiest way for you to get out 
of your little difficulty with him, dear, 
without a regular explanation and expo- 
sure, and all that sort of thing ; seeing the 
conjunction of Trixy, you, and myself, he 
will understand that he is seen through, 
and you will be free without loss of 
dignity." 

I did not like the idea of such a denoue- 
ment to my first romance, but I had been 
such a weak guide to myself that I could 
not do other than let them guide me now. 
Accordingly, the following day I arrayed 
myself in the pretty bridesmaid's dress that 
Trixy Lorme had had provided for me by 
her own milliner, and went to St. George's 
with my father. 

We all seemed to arrive together. My 
brother and his groomsman had barely had 
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time to reach the altar-rails and turn round 
before my father and I, and the bride, 
leaning on the arm of an old friend, her 
lawyer, were close upon them. The service 
commenced at once ; it was over before I 
found the courage to look up at Alfred 
Dene's face. It was as pale as death, and 
he palpably had to constrain himself strongly 
in order to remain to the end. 

When we were signing in the vestry 
he took his hat up, and with a brief " wish 
for her welfare " to the bride, he went 

4 

away without one word to the others. My 
father followed him out into the square, 
and there spoke his last words to the found- 
out man. He told me their substance after- 
ward. 

" I am afraid that you were a little dis- 
appointed this morning, Mr. Dene; let it 
be a warning to you not to dabble in any- 
thing clandestine again, and be thankful 
that instead of being humbugged you did 
not get a horse-whipping." 

On the whole I am thankful for my ex- 
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perience. I took to my pen earnestly as a 
diversion, and my pen has well repaid me. 
I only write prose fiction ; if I wrote poetry 
I would say, with L. E. L., 

" It was not song that taught me love, 
But it was We that taught me song." 



THE END. 
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